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THE ALMANAC OF CHINA AND CENTRAL 
AMERICA. 


The pre-Columbian inhabitants of Mexico and Central 
America were paper makers ; the Mongolians were among the 
first manufacturers of paper. From the leaves of the maguey 
plant the Aztecs and Mayans prepared great quantities of 
very durable paper. In one of their reeords, preserved 
upon this maguey paper, we are informed in their ideo- 


graphic writing that ‘‘ twenty-tour thousand reams of paper 
were to be brought yearly, as a tribute, to the store-houses 
of the ruler of Mexico-Tenochtitlan.”’ Two cities are named 
in this record as the principal places of its manufacture— 
Yzamatillea and Amacoztilla. The first named city fur- 
nished a thin, white and transparent paper, while that from 
the latter was coarse and yellow. The people used the 
paper not only for books, but, like the Japanese and Chi- 
nese, for flags, banners, ribbons, clothing, burnt offerings at 
funerals, feasts and sacrifices, and for dressing their temples. 
It was extensively, almost exclusively, used by the religious 
orders ; the priests were the learned class, and from this 
order of society came nearly all the books and the almanac. 
Paper consequently occupied that high and sacred place in 
America that it did in oriental countries. 

Paper was prepared by the Aztecs and Mayas by soaking 
the leaves of the maguey, macerating, beating and working 
it into thin sheets. It was finished by sizing with varnish, 
and sometimes by coating with animal membranes. The 
sheets were narrow, but long, so that they could be folded 
screen-like into books. TheJavanese were paper-makers, as 
were all the tribes of Asia up to Japan. They made paper 
out of the bark of the morus papyrifera, or the paper mul- 





(1) Cosmopolitan, Jan. 1895, Valentini, p. 332. 
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berry. The bark of the young mulberry was soaked in water 
until the tissues of the inner bark were rendered soft ; when 
sufficiently softened, and separated according to quality, the 
fibers were attached by placing together and beating. ‘‘ The 
quality of the paper depends upon the care employed in the 
preparation, and on the frequent affusion of fresh water. By 
applying successive layers to the spots which are bare from 
the defect of fibers, and beating them until they unite, an 
uniform thickness is obtained.”” The paper of Java, like that 
of Mexico, was of two qualities, one clear and light, another 
coarse and yellow ; and it was prepared by the priests who 
gained their principal livelihood by it. The Koreans,* Jap- 
anese and Siamese‘ made paper from the mulberry bark by a 
very similar process to that used by the Javanese and Mexi- 
cans. 

The codices, or Aztec and Mayan records, were printed 
on long narrow strips of maguey paper, and then folded 
screen-like, with a board cover upon each end. ‘‘ Paper 
was not rolled up, as was the custom in Egypt and Rome, 
but cut into strips and folded as screens are. Books were 
finished with two nicely prepared boards, as is still done in 
Siam and Burmah.”® ‘‘The accessible codices were formed 
of a peculiar paper, made by macerating the leaves of the 
maguey (or century plant) and beating or felting the fibre and 
afterward sizing it with white varnish. Each codex consisted 
of a long sheet folded backward and forward like a screen, 
or like the ordinary Japanese book; but unlike the oriental 
books both sides of the paper were used, and the sheet was 
not bound save by attaching boards to the outer folds as in 
dissected maps.”® Bancroft, Landa, and other writers 
describe these Central American books in about the same 
language. 

‘The books of the Siamese open in one continuous sheet, 
folded fan-like; the usual length of the page from eight to 
twelve inches, the breadth three to four.”’ The common 
books of Japan were of the same shape; and the folded book 
with board ends was common from Siam to Japan, and was 
in the same identical shape with the amaz/ of Mexico and 
Mayapan—with only one difference, the Mexicans and May- 
ans wrote on both sides of the paper. The Almanac of Asiaand 
America was at least identical in material and outward form. 





(2) History of ng Raffles, vol. 1, p. 195. 

(3) Rep. U.S. Nat. Museum, Hough. 1891, p. 440. 
(4) Bowring’ s Siz am, vol. 1, p. 240. 

(5) Cosmopolitan, supra, p- 334. 


8} A Primer of Mayan Hieroglyphics, Brinton, p. 18. 
Bowring’s Siam, Vol. I. p. 239. 
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From the fact that the Mexican and Mayan codices are 
filled with numerals, pictures of the gods, ideographic signs 
of the seasons, days, cardinal points, colors and other fea- 
tures of the fon-al-amatl, ‘‘we become certain that in these 
records we have before us time-counts—some sort of ephem- 
erides or almanac. This is true of all the codices, and of 
nine out of ten of the inscriptions.”* Landa, the second 
bishop of Yucatan, who passed nearly thirty years among 
the Mayas, and became very familiar with their language 
and literature, gives us some very interesting details con- 
cerning the contents of their books. ‘‘The sciences that 
they taught were the reckoning of the years, months and 
days, the feasts and ceremonies, the administration of their 
sacraments, the fatal days and seasons, their methods of 
divination and prophecies, events about to happen, reme- 
dies for diseases, their ancient history, etc.”® 

A belief in witchcraft, divination and astrology, was common 
to China, Japan, Mexico and Central America. The power of 
the diviners—the priests of Mexico and Central America, was so 
deeply impressed upon the native character that every revolt 
against Spanish rule since the conquest has been guided by 
them. Underthe name of xagua/is¢s the the priests who prepared 
the almanacs, conducted the sacrifices, and represented the 
earthly and celestial sovereigns, ruled the most cultured nations 
of America. These native shamans were thought by the people 
to represent the gods; to produce rain by incantations and 
prayer; to make a stick look like a serpent, a mat like a centi- 
pede, a stone like a scorpion ; the zagua/ist could transform him- 
self into a tiger, a dog, or a bird; he could foretell events by 
reading signs; could interpret dreams, and bring success in 
hunting, trading, in crops or war. 

From the number and name or the day and hour of the birth, 
the priests of both China and Central America pretended to fore- 
cast the destiny of the child, and state the power and spiritual 
influence which should govern its career.” From an examina- 
tion of the rules and fixed forecast laid down in the almanac the 
child was named, its good or bad future accurately marked out, 
its life regulated, and its marriage determined. Francisco Nunez 
de la Vega, one of the early Spanish bishops in Central America, 
has left an interesting account of the pretensions of the native 
priests, “The Indians of New Spain retain all the errors of 
their time of heathenism preserved in certain writings in their 
own languages, explaining by abbreviated characters and by fig- 
ures painted in a secret cypher the places, provinces and names 





(8) Primer of Mayan Hieroglyphics, Brinton, p. 18. 
(9) Relacion de las Casas de Yucatan, Landa, p. 44. 
(10) Nagualism, Brinton, p. 20. 
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of their early rulers, the animals, stars and elements which they 
worshipped, the ceremonies and sacrifices which they observed, 
and the years, months and days by which they predicted the for- 
tunes of children at birth, and assign them that which they call 
the naguals. * * * Therearecertain bad Christians of both 
sexes who do not hesitate to follow the schvol of the devil, and 
to occupy themselves with evil arts, diviniations, sorceries, con- 
juring, enchantments, fortune telling and other means to fore- 
cast the future. These are those who in all the provinces of 
New Spain are known by the name of Nagualists. They pre- 
tend that the birth of men is regulated by the course and move- 
ments of stars and planets, and by observing the time of the day 
and the month in which the child is born, they prognosticate its 
condition and the events, prosperous or otherwise, of its life; 
and the worst is that these perverse men have written down 
their signs and rules, and thus deceive the erring and ignorant.”” 

Doolittle in his pictures of “Social Life in China,” gives the 
rules by which the natives of the Flowery Kingdom determine 
the selection of fortunate days, and prognosticate the events of 
life. The fortune tellers, however, are always circumscribed in 
their art by the almanac which is annually prepared by the 
priests at Pekin. “‘The time selected always falls on one of the 
days which in the imperial calendar is marked as lucky. Impor- 
tant business is never commenced on those days which the cal- 
endar marks as unlucky or unpropitious. If the question should 
be raised, Why consult the selector of days at all in regard toa 
fortunate time for the transaction of business, when the imperial 
calendar has already plainly intimated what our fortunate and 
what our unfortunate days? the answer is, While certain days 
generally fortunate, they are not, of course, fortunate to all per- 
sons alike. These days will prove unlucky to those who are 
born during certain years, and this must be ascertained by appli- 
cation to those who are acquainted with the rules relating to the 
subject. Hence the necessity of places where a bona fide lucky 
day may be determined upon, and hence the universal applica- 
tion of men upon the eve of entering upon important affairs to 
those who are able and willing to help them in their necessity!” 

No important event in either China or Central America was 
undertaken in opposition to the voice of the diviner as expressed 
in the imperial calendar, and applied to the individual case by 
the fortune teller or priest. The soil was not broken, the seed 
not sown, the harvest not gathered, the house not built or 
repaired; the hunt not begun; the marriage not entered upon or 
consumated the child not named, nor the dead buried, until the 
almanac was consulted and a propitious day chosen. If the alma- 





) Constit. Diocesan, Vega: Nagualism, Brinton, p. 25. 
) Social Life in China, Doolittle, Vol II, p. 344. 
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nac marked the day unlucky another was selected; if lucky the 
act was performed or the labor begun. A Chinese wife will 
neither buy nor make her dress on any but a lucky day; the 
child’s exact future, in both China and Central America, was pre- 
destined by the conditions fixed in the calendar upon the hour 
of its birth. The Chinese husband will not purchase land, begin 
a law-suit, go visiting, repair the house, shave, nor go to market 
without first consulting the almanac and finding the day to be 
lucky for it. ‘No one ventures to be without an almanac lest 
he be liable to the greatest misfortunes, and run the imminent 
hazard of undertaking important events on blackbalied days.”!* 

In the notes upon “An almanac adjusted according to the 
chronological calculations of the Ancient Indians of Yucatan, for 
the years of 1841 and 1842, by Don Juan Pio Perez,” the author 
says: “ The notes or remarks wz, yutz, kin, a lucky day, /od, u 
lob kin, an unlucky day, signify that the Indians had their days 
of good and of ill fortune, like some of the nations of ancient 
Europe; although it is easily perceived that the number of their 
days of ill-fortune is excessive, still they are the same found by 
me in three ancient almanacs which I have examined, and found 
to agree very nearly.”* 

That a fair comparison may be made of the character and con- 
tents of the Chinese and Central American almanac, the first 


thirty days of the Perez almanac for 1841 is set opposite a trans- 
lation of the same days of the year in the current Chinese alma- 
nac for 1896. The Chinese translation was made by Mr. Charles 
Kan, a Chinese merchant of Tacoma; from the Perez almanac 
the Mayan words have been omitted as immaterial, while the 
native chronology has in both cases been left out for the same 
reason. 


THE CONTENTS OF A CHINESE AND MAYAN ALMANAC, 


July. CHINESE. MAYAN. July. 
16. Lucky day, but not for funeral. Good as the beginning of Pop. 16. 
17. Good day for cleaning house. Good for planting. 17. 
18. Good dav for beginning harvest. An unlucky day. 18. 
. Good day for fishing and repairing Good for planting 19. 
house, 
. Lucky day, not for wedding A good day. 20. 
21. Good day for marriage engagement A good day. 
Unlucky day. Good for hunting ; for the settlers. 
. Lucky day, not for funeral or buying Good day, without wind. 
land. 
. Lucky day, not for digging well. A bad day. 
5. Unlucky day. : A good day. 
26. Good day for school, not for A good day. 
visiting. 
27. Unlucky day, no loan today. A good day. 





13) The Middle Kingdom, Williams, Vol. IT, p. 80. 
14) Incidents of Travel in Yucatan, Stephens, p, 448, 
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28. 


29. 


30. 
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Good for wedding, not for law suit. 
Good for marriage engagement, and 
purchasing cattle. 


Good day for funeral, not for visiting. 


. Unlucky day. 
. Good day, not for wedding of funeral. 


2. Geod day for hair cutting, not buying 


land, 


3. Unlucky day. 
. Lucky day. 
. Unlucky day. 


3. Good day for beginning to build house. 


7. Good day for wedding and moving 


house. 


. Lucky day, but not for funeral. 

. Unlucky day. 

. Good day to taking oath of office. 

. Good day to beginning built house. 

. Lucky day, not for funeral or buying 


land, 


3. Not a good day for wedding. 
. Lucky day, not for funeral. 
. Good day for fishing. 


An unlucky day. 
An unlucky day 


Good day in which are born writers 
and wise men, 

A good day. 

Good day for the nobles ; the burner 
gives the fire scope. 

A bad day. 


An unlucky day. 

A good day. 

A bad day, as the root of no. 
An unlucky day. 

An unlncky day. 


An unlucky day. 
An uulucky day. 
An unlucky day. 


A bad day, death in the fire following. 


An unlucky day. 


A bad day, sudden deaths, 
An unlucky day, sudden deaths. 
An unfortunate day, 


8. 
9. 
10. 
11, 


12, 


13. 
14, 


15. 





It will be noticed that the greatest number of unlucky days in 
the lists given is in the Chinese calendar ; for instance, July 16th, 
is noted as “lucky day, but not for funeral,” the 20th is “ lucky 


day, not for wedding,” while the 23d and 24th, and other days 


have unlucky features. Out of the thirty days in the Chinese 
list twenty are noted as unlucky for some things, while out of 
the total in the Mayan list but seventeen have evil tendencies, 
Every day in the Chinese and Mayan year had either its good or 
bad quality fixed by the diviner; it was lucky for some things 
and for some persons, and unlucky to others. Besides this good 
or ill character attached to each day, the rules of divination, 
both in China and Mayapan fixed specially the future of the 
individual by the hour and day of birth, and by the condition of 
the planets at the time, as well as by other common rules. 

The signs and rules thus written down by the Mayan priests 
were, Dr. Brinton informs us, written in “some sort of epheme- 
rides or almanacs.” Lists of the days of the year were pre- 
pared by the priests of China and Central America; the feasts 
and festival days were fixed; the good or ill fortune of each day 
was determined ; and the result was printed or painted in hiero- 
glyphics upon folding books. In each region, also, besides the 
matters above enumerated, the almanacs contained information 
relating to crops, household duties, and medical recipes. This 
information together with an understanding of the scheme of the 
elements, cardinal points, colors, stars, and other natural phenom- 
ena, enabled the priests of China, Japan, Mexico or Central 
America to perform his full mystic duty as the representative 
of the gods. 
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Besides the divinatory features of the Mayan almanac it also 
contained medical recipes and directions. ‘“A favorite theme 
with the the writers of the ‘ Books of Chilan Balam’ was the cure 
of diseases.” Bishop Landa explains the “chilanes” as “ sor- 
cerers and doctors,” and adds that one of their prominent duties 
was to diagnose diseases and point out their appropriate reme- 
dies.”"> The Mayan word “ balam” means spotted tiger or jag- 
uar. LePlongeon says that this animal was the totem of the 
lords or high priests of Chichen-Itza, and he names the ruler of 
that Mayan city Chaacmol or Balam, meaning spotted tiger or 
leopard. According to these authorities, then, the books of 
Chilan Balam are “ The books of the High Priest and Doctors 
of the totem of the Spotted Tiger.” Cuculcan, the reputed 
founder of the Mayan calendar, is said to have come from the 
west, and was worshipped, not only as the founder of the cal- 
endar, but as a god of chills and fever, and as one skilled in 
leechcraft.”4® In short, the priests of Central America were phy- 
sicians as well as moral teachers, and wrote their directions in 
the almanac. The various books of Chilan Balam (almanacs) 
contain four classes of matter: 

1. Astrological and prophetic matter. 

2. Ancient chronology and history. 

3. Medical recipes and directions, and 

4. Later history and Christian teachings.” 

The prominent and ancient features, however, were the astro- 
logical, prophetic and medical directions, and it is in these 
respects that it exactly agrees with the Chinese almanac. 

The large Chinese almanac for 1896 consists of about 300 
pages of hieroglyphical printing. About 200 pages are filled 
with astrological and divinatory rules and statements, those re- 
lating to fortune-telling and palmistry, while fifty pages or more 
are taken up with medical recipes and directions, about on a par 
with those of Central America. Barring the fourth class, “Later 
history and Christian teaching,” there is a great similarity in the 
character of the entire contents of the almanacs of China and 
Central America,—they were on the same plane of development 
in this respect. 

The almanac of China is prepared under the eye of the Emperor 
at Pekin. It is arranged and the character of the days and of all 
the matter contained in it determined by the priests in the tem- 
ple. When the priests have finished the arrangement, classification 
and character of its contents, it is then printed by the government 
and sent out for the guidance of the people. The name of the 
Mexican almanac was “ tonal-amatl,” or “priests book.” It was 
the priests book in China, Japan, Mexico, and Central America, 





(15) Essays of an Americanist, Brinton, p. 272. 
(16) A Primer of Mayan Hieroglyphics, Brinton, p. 38. 
(17) Essays of an Americanist, Brinton, 
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and when once printed or painted in the common hieroglyphics, 
and sent out to the people, it represented in both lands the voice 
of the gods through the priests, and was obeyed with a blind and 
unwavering faith. It was a guide in all their affairs of life from 
birth to death. It closely affected the hearts and minds of all the 
people in both regions. It guided them in health and in sickness, 
in business and in sport, in government and in religion. It was 
much more to them than a mere “time count”’ or an ordinary 
almanac. It was their medical guide, their spiritual adviser, the 
controller of their every day actions,—their divine book, their 


Bible. JAMES WICKERSHAM. 
TacoMA, WASH. 





THE ABORIGINAL REMAINS OF BALSAM LAKE, 
ONTARIO. 


SECOND PAPER. 


After a brief description of the places where relics are found, 
namely, village sites, graves, etc., it will be necessary to describe 
the relics themselves, which may be divided into two classes, as 
follows: Those from localities showing no traces of contact with 


white men; and those ot the early French, or trader, period. 

The first class must necessarily be composed of implements, 
utensils, and ornaments, made from stone, bone, horn, clay, na- 
tive copper, and shell. The last class embrace many modern 
looking relics, some of them made to represent European objects 
and faces. 

The celts, axes, adzes, chisels, gouges, slick stones, mullers or 
pestles, embrace all sizes, forms, and material, so well known to 
students of Canadian Archeology, from granite celts pecked into 
shape, and polished argillite gouges, to rough slabs of green 
stone and other dioritic rocks worked tc an edge. The sizes vary 
from two to fifteen inches in length. None of these, however, 
are grooved, except two hammer stones. 

Cetts.—It is a noticeable fact that the majority of the celts, or 
“‘skinners,” found here, in common with those from the district 
east to the Ottawa River, are of very poor workmanship. It is 
not that their makers were deficient in mechanical genius or 
perseverance to make them better, for witness the excellent carv- 
ing and modelling of their pipes, and the neatness of their gouges 
and chisels, and the fine finish of their banner stones. There must 
be some reason for it, and the celts seem to have been made on 
the “good enough” principle. So, consequently, we see that, 
barring being worked to an edge, very little work is put on the 
body of the implement other than bringing it to a shape desir- 
able. In some cases the “poll” of the celt is pecked to a shape 
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convenient to grasping in the hand, but in the majority of cases 
the natural fracture forms the poll, with only the protuberances 
and angles worked down by rubbing. An exception, however, 
occurs in the shape of an axe of form and material totally foreign 
to this section. It is supposed to be of jade, and is a beautifully 
polished blade of dark green color, approaching black, with one 
corner of the bit, or cutting edge, of a light mottled green. The 
poll has been ground to a blunt edge, which has subsequently 
been destroyed by abrasion. Dimensions, six by four inches, and 
seven-eighths of an inch thick; the edge is perfect and side angles 
well defined, and sides flat. Jf this is jade, it is the first example 
on record that has been found in Ontario, and furnishes another 
proof of the internal traffic existing in North America before the 
advent of Europeans. The Northwest Coast Indians and Alas- 
kans used jade axes and adzes, but the material occurs there as 
drift—Siberia being the nearest country where it is found in situ. 
Wilson, in “ Prehistoric Man,” Vol. I, pp. 123-126, informs us 
that the Caribs of the Lesser Antilles, previous to, and at the 
time of discovery, worked in mottled jade, and made excursions 
to the mainland to obtain it; but he does not say whether it 
there occurs as drift or not. The ancient Mexicans also used 
jade. These rough celts, axes and adzes are very plentiful. The 
adzes are distinguishable by being slightly different in their 
longitudinal section, one flat side, and the other more or less 
convex. They do not occur frequently. 

CHISELS are more rare and are better made, the surface being 
worked all over, but rarely polished; material being confined to 
dioritic rock, or greenstone, with a few of slate, and extend in 
size from small ones of two inches in length, to the long cere- 
monial double bitted ones of thirteen inches. The latter ones 
are called “ceremonial,” for, generally being made of slate, they 
are too soft for actual use, and their only functions seem to be in 
displays. 

GOUGES, as a rule, are finely made of argillaceous material. 
They are comparatively rare, though very plentiful to the east 
towards Lake Rideau, where numbers are found on the shore 
near the water. The pattern occuring most frequently is that of 
having the groove, or hollowed part, extending about one-third 
the length of the implement, whilst the poll is worked to a hand 
hoid, the body being round or oval in section. Those gouges 
with one end chisel shaped, or combination of celt and gouge, 
occur occasionally, and in those specimens the workmanship is 
excellent, These are always polished exquisitely, and the sides 
are flat and rectangular, giving an oblong cross section. Those 
gouges that have the hollow all the way through to the 
poll are not represented here, though occurring in large numbers 
in eastern Ontario. We do not believe that these gouges were 
used in tapping maple trees for sap, as some of them are very 
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small, and the difficulty would be in striking them in deep enough, 
and the material being slate, they would not stand a forcible blow. 
The uses to which these and the adzes were put to, were un- 
doubtedly the hollowing of canoes from logs, troughs, and 
mortars, the gouges being used in finishing off; fiire, of course, 
being employed as an adjunct. 

HAMMER STONES were generally the first available suitable 
pebble, but we have two or three worked ones. One especially 
is cylindrical in form, with flat ends and a slight groove near 
one end; shows marks of abrasion; dimensions, four by two and 
one-half inches. 

RuBBING STONES.—These are generally small stones or pebbles 
of various shapes, the material predominating being argillite and 
sandstone. These tools are usually of a size suitable to be held 
in the hand, and as the name denotes, were used for rubbing, 
polishing and sharpening implements. A few have grooves in 
them, as if made in the process of rubbing the ends of bone 
splinters to points. 

SLATE Knives —Semilunar knives are of rare occurrence ; they 
resemble those described by Abbott in Primitive Industry—ma- 
terial being Huronian and other slate. Those large slate imple- 
ments resembling spear heads, are known here as “ womens’ 
knives,” after an Esquimaux term, though this term should 
include semilunar knives as well, for the Esquimaux women use 
that pattern of knife in dressing skins. These womens’ knives 
were probably fastened to a short haft in the same manner that 
spear heads were. 

CHIPPED ARROW AND SPEAR Heaps, though not numerous, 
embrace all the various types. The material being usually chert 
or white quartz. These are found along the Huron trail, and 
have not been noticed, so far, from village sites. This goes to 
show that game, especially large game, was scarce; or that they 
were hunted with arrows tipped with bone and horn, which 
would speedily decay unless preserved by the alkili acids of the 
ash beds; and, that arrow and spear heads of chipped stone were 
not manufactured to a large extent. It was not on account of 
material that these are lacking, for the village sites abound in 
flakes and nodules of flint, quartz, jasper, and chert, and I have 
observed large masses of chert on our limestone rocks, while 
quartz exists in the granite regions a short distance to the north. 

OTHER CHIPPED INSTRUMENTS.—The awls are the ordinary 
club based variety made of quartz or chert. Scrapers embrace 
the horse-shoe, capshaped, circular,and ovate types. No doubt 
the larger chips and flakes were used for scraping, cutting, and 
sawing purposes. 

GORGETS AND BANNER STONES.—The square and oval types of 
gorgets occur, one specimen being square with concave sides, 
and the longitudinal section of another being concavo convex, 
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the holes being bored from the convex side above; material of 
these gorgets is slate, sometimes Huronian,and two or three 
holes is about the average. No butterfly banner stones have 
been found or that class of ornament known as bird and bar 
amulets; though both occur plentifully in western Ontario. 

Mortars are usually found in the vicinity of village sites, and 
are hollowed out ot the tops of large granite or gneiss boulders; 
of course those are stationary, but sometimes smaller ones, suit- 
able for being carried around in canoes, are found made out of 
slabs of the same material, sometimes hollowed on both sides. 
The depressions are shallow, about 2 inches in depth, by 10 or 
12 in diameter. The upper stones for these mills are circu- 
lar worked stones, of about 6 inches in diameter and about 2 
inches thick. 

Discs.—Large numbers of stone and pottery discs, and a few 
of shells, are picked up in numbers on the village sites. These 
are of all sizes and in all stages of manufacture, from one-half 
inch to three in diameter, and. up to 34 inch thick, The stone 
discs are either limestone or steatite, and the shell ones -are of 
fresh water unios. This class of relics, especially the larger ones, 
have been called “‘chungke stones,’ used ina game called 
chungke, but the term is not applicable to all cases, for with us 
the majority are perforated and are too small. We may divide 
them in accordance with their supposed uses. The largest 
unperforated ones are chungke stones; the large and thick per- 
forated ones spindle whorls and drill weights; the small perfor- 
ated ones are beads, and the medium and small unperforated ones 
used in gambling games, similar to the game in vogue amongst 
our northwest Indians at the present day, which consists in pass- 
ing a stone or small object from one hand to another, or con- 
cealing it about the person, whilst the opponent guesses where 
it is. Some p2ople consider the smaller discs as buttons. The 
pottery discs were made frum fragments of pottery, as evinced by 
the pattern on them and the curve of the pot, and may be con- 
sidered makeshifts, as they are usually rough with slightly 
ground edges and rarely perforated, as if made in a hurry during 
the progress of some game. Another idea is, that they were 
made by children for some amusement, or in imitation of their 
elders. The shell discs may be unfinished wampum. By exam- 
ining the Reports of the Canadian Institute, and Boyle’s Primi- 
tive Man in Ontario, a good idea of these discs will be obtained, 

STONE TuBEs as figured by Abbott in Primitive Industry have 
not occurred yet in this section to my knowledge, but do so in 
western Ontario. 

MiscELLANEOUS.—A large number of worked but unfinished 
implements; pieces of graphite, hematite, and steatite, slabs of 
slate and green stone abound on the village sites; these were the 

“material” of the aboriginal workshop. 
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Horn IMPLEMENTS are of comparative rarity and but few occur. 
Deer, carribou, and moose horns being very porous in the core 
absorb moisture and decay rapidly ; moreover, mice are very fond 
of gnawing them; this will probably account for their absence. 
Amongst the horn relics recovered we may mention an imple- 
ment resembling a skinner, with a hole for suspension; a few tal- 
lies; a pipe; some arrow heads, in which the cellular centre has 
been removed, forming a socket for inserting a shaft; and a 
couple of “ beaks” or “ war hawks” for inserting into club heads. 
The latter are split off the butt of the horn, and are curved like 
a bird’s beak, with a sharp point; dimensions about six inches 
long, one and one-half wide, by less than an inch thick. 

THE Bone ARTICLES consist of awls; needles, eyed and eye- 
less; harpoons; arrowheads, tallies, and pottery markers; the 
latter being made by sawing off one end of a bird’s hollow bone 
to leave the impression of a ring, and pointing the other end to 
make strokes. In bone ornaments we have polished sections of 
small hollow bones for beads, and metacarpal bones of animals, 
with the fronts and backs cut out, for bangles. One metacarpal 
bone has the larger end cut off and perforated eight times around 
the edge, with a longitudinal perforation down the centre from 
the smaller end to the hollowed part. Small perforated bones 
from fishes’ heads are found. These are locally known as “ In- 
dian money,” but their real use, in conjunction with perforated 
tusks of bears and wolves, which are asscciated with them, may 
be as necklaces, or attached to the dress as a bangle, after the 
fashion of the Esquimaux, Several of the bears’ tusks are 
ground toa scraping edge, used by laying flat on the ground 
part and shoving from you. 

SHELL IMPLEMENTS are confined to the aforesaid discs, and 
scrapers. A peculiarity noticed about some of the scrapers is 
that they have evidently been used by left handed persons, 
Fresh water unio shells and salt water helices perforated tor sus- 
pension are found in all the village sites. Sometimes one picks 
up large river mussels ground all over to a smooth surface, with 
the edges worked down, as if used as spoons. The presence of 
helices (S. Helix) or dog whelks show intertribal barter with 
nations living nearer to the coast. Carver, in his travels, 1793- 
96, remarks on the prevalence of small sea shells among the 
interior tribes, who used them as ornaments and valued them for 
their scarcity. There are three varieties of the unio native to 
this section of Ontario—northern centre, viz., U. Oblongus, U. 
Complinatus, and U. Margerstifera. The river unios are larger 
and thicker than the lake unios. No wampum has been discov- 
ered in this section yet, to my knowledge. 

All these worked shells, as well as the bone and horn articles, 
and the discs come from village sites. 
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MIGRATIONS OF THE LENNI LENAPE OR 
DELAWARES. 


IV. 


The relation, geographically, of the Iroquoian family to the 
Algonquins may, it is presumed, be taken as an indication that 
the former preceded the latter in the possession of the eastern 
territory, whether we adopt the one theory or the other, in refer- 
ence to the general course of migration, Dr. Daniel Wilson in 
his paper on “ The Huron-Iroquois of Canada” (Royal Society 
of Canada, 1884,) takes this view in regard to the comparative 
ages of these two groups in this region. As a stream meeting 
an obstruction it cannot overwhelm, divides and circles about it, 
so it would secm that the Algonquian tide, finding the firmly 
planted Iroquois an obstruction it could not sweep away, flowed 
around them, filling the unoccupied spaces. What was the general 
course of this Algonquian tide? As there are few, if any, 
scholars of the present day who claim that this course was north- 
ward, in prehistoric times, except along the limited space of the 
New England coast, we may dismiss this view from consideration. 

Mr. Gallatin, who studied the languages of this family with 
special care, expresses the opinion in his “ Synopsis of the Indian 
Tribes,” that the northern Algonquins were probably the original 
stock of the family. In this northern division he includes the 
tribes dwelling north of the great lakes. 

One of the oldest and most important traditions of this family 
is that of the Lenni Lenape or Delaware Indians, recorded by 
Heckewelder, but given more fully in the well known “ Bark 
Record” or Walum Olum.* This begins with a creation myth, 
then gives an account of their wanderings, the passage over 
some important stream or water way, their war with the Talega 
(Cherokees), in which they were aided by the Talamantans 
(Hurons), and their final settlement on the banks of the Dela- 
ware, from which they obtained their modern name. It is now 
generally admitted that the Nemassipi (“Fish River” or Mes- 
susipu), of the tradition could not have been the Mississippi, as 
Heckewelder supposed, but the St. Lawrence in some part of its 
course, most probably in one of the links connecting the lakes, 
as, for example, Detroit River, The correctness of this opinion 
cannot be better shown than in Dr. Hale’s words, which we quote 
as follows: 





*This record, which has recently been published by Dr. D. G. Brinton, as Vol. V of 
“Aboriginal American Literature,” contains in one column the original Indian symbols, 
in another the signification in the Lenape or Delaware language, and in a third the 
English translation. 
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“The country from which the Lenape migrated was Shinaki, 
the ‘land of fir trees,’ not in the west, but in the far north,- -evi- 
dently the woody region north of Lake Superior. The people 
who joined them in the war against the Allighewi (or Tallegwi, 
as they are called in this record), were the Talamatan, a name 
meaning ‘not of themselves,’ whom Mr. Squier identifies with 
the Hurons, and no doubt correctly, if we understand by this 
name the Huron-Iroquois people, as they existed before their 
separation. The river which they crossed was the Messusipu, 
the ‘Great River,’ beyond which the Tallegwi were found, 
‘ possessing the east.’ That this river was not our Mississippi 
is evident from the fact that the works of the Mound-builders 
extended far to the westward of the latter river, and would have 
been encountered by the invading nations, if they had approached 
it from the west, long before they arrived at its banks. The 
“Great River” was apparently the upper St. Lawrence, and most 
probably that portion of it which flows from Lake Huron to 
Lake Erie, and which is commonly known as the Detroit River. 
Near this river, according to Heckewelder, at a point west of 
Lake St. Clair, and also at another place just south of Lake Erie, 
some desperate conflicts took place. Hundreds of the slain Tal- 
legwi, as he was told, were buried under mounds in that vicinity. 
This precisely accords with Cusick’s statement that the people of 
the great southern empire had ‘almost penetrated to Lake Erie’ 
at the time when the war began. Of course, in coming to the 
Detroit River from the region north of Lake Superior, the Al- 
gonquins would be advancing from the west to the east. It is 
quite conceivable that, after many generations and wanderings, 
they may themselves have forgotten which was the true Messusipu 
or ‘Great River,’ of their traditionary tales.”.—Am. Antig. V, 117. 

It will be seen from this that Dr. Hale places the starting point 
in “the far north—the woody region north of Lake Superior;” 
an opinion with which we can justly agree. His further remark 
that “in coming to the Detroit River from the region north of 
Lake Superior the Algonquins would be advancing from west to 
east,” is noticeable, considering his theory heretofore mentioned. 
Dr. Brinton passes to the far east in his interpretation of this 
tradition. “Were I,” he remarks, “to reconstruct the ancient 
history from the Walum Olum, as I understand it, the result 
would read as follows: At some remote period their ancestors 
dwelt far to the northeast, on tidewater, probably at Labrador, 
They proceeded south and west, till they reached a broad water 
full of Islands and abounding in fish, perhaps the St. Lawrence 
about the Thousand Isles. They crossed and dwelt for some 
generations in the pine and hemlock regions of New York, fight- 
ing more or less with the Snake people and Talega, agricultural 
nations living in stationery villages to the southwest of them, in 
the area of Ohio and Indiana,” etc. 
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The rigorous climate of their original home, and its geograph- 
ical position, are clearly set forth in the following verses : 


“It freezes where they abode, it snows where they abode, it storms where 
they abode, it is cold where they abode. 

At this northern place they speak favorably of mild, cool (lands) with mary 
deer and buffaloes. 

In that ancient country, in that northern country, in that turtle country, 
the best of the Lenape were the Turtle men.” 


The direction in which they started and traveled is also clearly 
stated. 


“To the Snake land, to the east they went forth, going away, constantly 
grieving.” 
It 1s difficult to understand how this course would take them 
from Labrador to the Thousand Islands. It is true it is said: 


“The fathers of the Bald Eagle and the White Wolf remain along the sea, 
rich in fish and muscels. 

Floating up the streams in their canoes, our fathers were rich, they were in 
the light when they were at those islands.” 


This, however, would apply with far greater consistency to 
Hudson Bay, or even lake Winnepeg than the ocean coast, as in 
following the rivers south, or southeast, they would be moving 
up stream. Moreover, it is twice expressly stated that Snake 
Island was “to the east.” 

In attempting to explain the tradition we should follow it as 
closely as possible consistent with other data. The references 
to the sea in the traditions of Algonquins, Siouans and Iroquo- 
ians, have been too hastily assumed to refer to the ocean, and it 
is easily understood how later versions of these traditions, given 
by Indians, would make the references apply to the ocean The 
whole tenor of the Bark Record indicates a movement southeast- 
ward, and is at variance throughout with the idea that they came 
from the coast of Labrador or from the Atlantic shore at any 
point. If we will bear in mind the fact that if they started from the 
shores of Hudson’s Bay, this great water would be to them the 
“sea,” the great water,” until they came into the vicinity of the 
true ocean, the difficulty of explaining the references to the sea 
will vanish. Add to this the generally accepted tradition of the 
Indians of New England as given by Roger Williams, that they 
came from the southwest, and we would, according to the theory 
which brings them from Labrador, carry them completely around 
a circle. 

Having turned their course toward the Snake Land, Snake 
Island, it seems that, on their way, they crossed on the ice dur- 
ing the winter some broad water, which from the language does 
not appear to have been a river, to which they applied the name 


“‘ sea.” 
“Over the water, the frozen sea, 
They went to enjoy it. [Snake Island.] 
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On the wonderful, slippery water, 
On the stone-hard water they all went, 
On the great sea, the mus-el-bearing sea.” 


There are reasons for believing this refers to a winter of 
unusual severity as the Shawnee tradition mentioned hereafter 
claims that the water was rendered solid by the power of their 
magicians. 

Having passed this water they come to the “land of the spruce 
pines.” What water is here alluded to is of course a question 
difficult to decide satisfactorily. However, I am inclined to the 
opinion that it was somewhere about Lake Huron, and that 
Snake Island was in the same locality. The events and move- 
ments which follow appear to be explained more consistently 
with the geography, by supposing that a crossing into the north- 
ern end of the lower Michigan peninsula is here alluded to, than 
by assuming this crossing to have been farther east. They had 
not yet advanced as far south, or east, as the country of the Tal- 
ega, and hence must have been north and west of Lake Erie. 

They come now to the “land of the spruce pines,”—northern 
part of Michigan*—where they dwelt for an indefinite period. 
Here they fought with the Akowini, ‘Snake people” or Snake 
tribe; a weak people who hid themselves in “ the swampy vales,” 
which are by no means uncommon in northern Michigan. Again 
they decide to move on. 


“Snow Bird was Chief ; he spoke of the south. 
That our fathers should possess it by scattering abroad. 
Snow Bird went south, White Beaver went east.” 


This evidently indicates a separation of the tribes, some mov- 
ing in one direction and some in another, the courses being 
southward and eastward. The figure (IV, 12 of the Record) 
shows very plainly that this division was at the “land of pines.” 
Their location at this time appears to be indicated by the follow- 
ing statement: 

“The Snake land was at the south ; the great Spruce-Pine land was toward 


the shore ; 
To the east was the Fish land, towards the lakes was the Buffalo land.” 


This seems to apply very well to central Michigan. The Snake 
land was southward in Indiana or Ohio; the Spruce-pine land 
was that which they had just abandoned in the northern part of 
the peninsula; assuming Detroit river to be the Nemesipi (Fish- 
river), we can readily locate the “ Fish-land;” the “ Buffalo land,” 
which was “ toward the lakes,” is descriptive of the prairie region 
of northern Illinois and northwestern Indiana around the south- 
ern end of Lake Michigan. 

Snake land was reached, and, after “much warfare south and 





*Michgian as used herein refers to the lower peninsula unless otherwise explained. 
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east,” full possession was obtained. Here they remained during 
the reigns of ten chiefs, probably not less than one hundied nor 
more than two hundred years. Here they first learned the use 
of maize. 


“ Shiver-with-cold was Chief, who went south to the corn land. 
After him Corn. Breaker was Chief, who brought about the planting of 
corn.’ 


This implies of course, that immediately south of them were 
people who cultivated corn, possibly the Talega, with whom 
they afterward warred, but more likely some other tribe. 

At this point in the narrative there are some puzzling state- 
ments difficult to reconcile with each other and with the general 
trend of the story. 


“After him the Salt-man was Chief; after him the Little-One was Chief. 

There was no rain and no corn, so they move further seaward. 

At the place of caves, in the buffalo land, they at last had food, on a pleas- 
ant plain.” 


” 66 


The mention of “Salt-man,” “ seaward,” and “ place of caves 
in the buffalo land—on a pleasant plain,’—in such close connec- 
tion, lead to the supposition that they relate to the same period 
in the migration. it is possible, however, that reference is made 
to incidents in the history of the different tribes of this family 
group, which appear at this period of the narrative to have spread 
themselves over northern Indiana, the eastern portion of Illinois 
and northwestern border of Ohio,a portion lingering in southern 
Michigan. As it is legitimate to infer that the Shawnees formed 
the chief off-shoot going south, it is not straining a point to sup- 
pose that the salt springs on Saline river,in southeastern Illinois 
had been discovered, On the other hand, the figure of the “caves 
in the buffalo land” (IV. 29) bear a remarkably close resem- 
blance to tents or wigwams. It is noticeable in this connection 
that in a preceding verse (III, 1) it is said that “the Lenape of 
the turtle, [turtle clan] were close together, in o//ow houses, liv- 
ing together [or in a town] there. 

The translator, in the vocabulary under the original word 
woliwikgun, gives the following, “Cane house; wa/ak, hole; 
walken, he is digging a hole.” The word signifying “a cave” 
(waloh) ap: ears to be derived from the same root. According 
to Father Zenobius, who accompanied La Salle in his first expe- 
dition through Illinois, the Indians in the northern part of what 
is now this State “made their cabins of mats of flat rushes, sewed 
together double.” Hennepin speaks of the same kind of cover- 
ing to their cabins, which he says is so well sewed as to be 
impervious to wind, rain and snow. He says they make their 
cabins in the form of a tent. These facts taken together, and 
the symbol referred to, lead to the belief that the word “ caves” 
in this passage of the Record signifies cabins, or wigwams. 
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That they were still west ot the Talega is evident from what 
follows; hence the statement that they moved “ farther seaward” 
or “eastward, being far from the sea,” which is the real mean- 
ing, is consistent. 


“They settled again on Yellow River,and had much corn on stoneless 
ground.” 


It is evident that they, or the main body to whom the tradi- 
tion especially relates was now moving eastward from the west- 
ern limits of their route, and was passing over some of the points 
touched on the westward march. If Dr. Brinton be correct in 
his supposition that this river is a small stream in northwestern 
Indiana, a tributary of the Kankakee, there is perfect agreement 
with the route of the migration so far as we have traced it. His 
note on the passage is as follows: “ Wisawana, the Yellow 
River. There is a small river so called in the state of Indiana, 
a branch of the Kankakee, called on Hough’s ‘ Map of the Indian 
Names of Indiana,’ We-tho-gan, a corruption of wisawana. When 
the Minsi made their first migration west; about 1690, they 
directed their course to this spot, where they were found by 
Charlevoix in 1721.” 

The cause ot this eastward movement appears to be explained 
by the following verses: 

“‘ White-Fowl was chief ; again there was war north and south. 

The Always-Ready-One was chief; he fought against the Snakes. 

The Strong-Good-One was chief; he fought against the northerners. 
The Lean-One was chief; he fought against the Tawa people. 

The Opossum-like was chief; he fought in sadness, 

And said, ‘They are many ; let us go together to the east to the sunrise.’ 
They separated at Fish River ; the lazy ones remained there. 


Cabin-Man was chief; the Tallegwi possessed the east. 
Strong Friend was chief; he desired the eastern land. 


They were pressed by foes on both northern and southern 
flank; their old enemies, the Snakes, again warred upon them. 
The figures indicate that the “ northerners” and “ Tawa people” 
mentioned were on the west, now the rear, of the Lenape. As 
‘we have seen above, on leaving the land of the spruce pines, (IV, 
12), “ Snow Bird went south,” and with him probably much the 
larger body, from whom the Shawnees split off and remained in 
the southwest when the others retraced their steps toward the 
east. “ White Beaver went east,” leading the smaller body and 
probably stopping along the west bank of the Detroit River and 
Lake St. Clair. It was toward these, the western band now 
moved, having determined to proceed toward the east, south of 
the lakes. Some of the eastern band refused to join them, and 
“they separated at Fish River, the lazy ones” remaining there, 
where they had probably found food abundant. 

Scarcely had the march toward the east begun before the 
Talega were encountered. 
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“Some passed on east; the Talega ruler killed some of them, 

All say in unison, ‘war, war.’ 

The Talamantan, friends from the north come, and all go together. 
Sharp-One was chief; he was the pipe-bearer beyond the river.” 


It appears from the language and the figure (IV, 52,) that there 
was a rubicon here, a river which the Talega (Cherokees) con- 
sidered a boundary of their territory, whether the Maumee or 
some other stream farther east or south, can be decided by con- 
jecture only, nor is it important in the present investigation. 

This contest with the Talega (Cherokees and Mound-builders 
of Ohio,) though doubtless long and sanguinary, is told in a few 
brief lines. 

“They rejoiced greatly that they should fight and slay the Talega towns. 
The Stirrer was chief; the Talega towns were too strong. 

The Fire-Builder was chief; they all gave to him many towns. 

The Breaker-in-Pieces was chief ; all the Talega go south. 


He-Has-Pleasure was chief; all the people rejoice. 
They stay south of the lakes; the Talamatan friends north of the lakes.” 


Their confidence in their ability to overcome the Talega ap- 
pears to have been, at first, a little disappointed, as the towns, 
for a time resisted their attacks directed by Pimokhasuwi (Stirrer.) 
The next chief, however, if we may judge by his name, as trans- 
lated by Dr. Brinton—Tenchekentit (Fire Builder)—used the 
torch as a more effective weapon. (Dr. Hale translates it “Open- 
Path.”) If we are justified in supposing that the square, circular 
and other ancient works of Ohio indicate these towns, this would 
imply that the walls were surmounted by stockades or wood- 
work of some kind. Be this as it may, the Lenape appear to 
have been successful, and the Talega were driven south, finding 
at last a permanent resting place in the mountains of western 
North Carolina and eastern Tennessee. The Lenape remain 
south of the lakes and the Talamantans return to their country 
on the north side. The figure (IV, 61,) appears to refer to a 
single lake, presumably Lake Erie, and indicates that the Lenape 
occupied or controlled the entire country south, from end to end. 
At least the Talamantan symbol stands above (north of) the mid- 
dle of the lake, and Lenape symbols below (south of ) each end. 

The friendship which had existed between these two nations 
was not of long duration. 

“When Long-and-Mild was chief; those who were not his friends conspired. 


Truthful-Man was chief ; the Talamatans made war. 
Just-and-True was chief ; the Talamatans trembled.” (Hurons.) 


That the Talamatans were the aggressors is apparent from the 
figures, as the symbol (IV, 62,) shows that they are referred to 
as those who conspired. As the remainder of the tradition is 
well known, and has received substantially the same interpreta- 
tion from authors who have discussed the subject, it is unneces- 
sary for us to follow it further at this time. Moreover we connect 
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here with the history and tradition of the Cherokees, which have 
already been briefly referred to. If the interpretation which we 
have given of this migration legend be substantially correct, our 
object in referring to it has been accomplished; it proves that 
the general primary movement of the Algonquins found south 
of the lakes and east of the Mississippi was south and east, and 
that the starting point was somewhere north of Lake Superior. 
Whether along the southern shore of Hudson’s Bay, or around 
Lake Winnipeg or other northwestern lake, is immaterial to the 
argument. 

This northern locality would therefore appear to have been the 
original home of two of the great families found inhabiting the 
Atlantic section at the time it was first visited by Europeans. 
There are other data which tend to strengthen this conclusion, 
for example, Dr. F. V. Hayden (Contrib. to Ethnog. and philol. 
of the Indians of Missouri Valley,”) obtained satisfactory evi- 
dence that the Blackfeet, an Algonquian tribe living about the 
headwaters of Missouri river, had migrated thither from the 
region of the Saskatchewan. 

“The traditions of the northern Algonquians do not, accord- 
ing to the native historians, Peter Jones and George Copway, 
trace their origin farther back than to a comparatively late 
period, when their ancestors possessed the country which they 
still hold, north of lakes Huron and Superior.” (Dr. H. Hale, 
Am. Antiq, Vol. V). 

As will be observed by the reader familiar with the subject, 
we have passed over some important items of the legend without 
any attempt to explain them. The cosmogony and other por- 
tions, which seem to have no direct bearing upon the point at 
issue, have of course been omitted; there are, however, some 
other items, a proper explanation of which would throw some 
light upon the subject. For example, if we could fix the local- 
ity of Snake Islands; determine positively who the Snake peo- 
ple, the Tawa, and Stone people were, we would gain thereby 
some additional landmarks. 

“Snake” appears to be used with different applications. When 
applied to the northern people, the “Snakes,” and to ‘“ Snake 
Island,” which was near the place where the Lenape crossed to 
the south side of the lakes, it is possible the Tawas and their 
place of residence are referred to. This suggestion 1s based upon 
the fact that the Tawa people are represented in V. 16 by a ser- 
pent; and that the termination ako of the name Towakon (To- 
waka) signifies “ snake.” Dr. Brinton says it refers to the Otta- 
was, called by the Delawares “Taway.” The ancient dwelling 
place of this tribe was in all probability about Lake Huron, or 
on Manitouline Island. It is stated in the Jesuit Relation for 
1667, “ The ancient dwelling place of the Ottawas was a portion 
of Lake Huron, from which they were driven by the fear of the 
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Iroquois, carrying with them the love of their native country.” 
Perrot says that this island was calle] “ L’ssle des Outaouas,” 
which the commentator affirms was the primitive residence of 
this people. Shea, in a note to Charlevoix, ‘History New 
France,” says: “ The Ottawas, a small tribe allied to the Outch- 
ipoues, or Ojibways, always resided west of the Hurons. They 
are first called Andatahouat (Sagard); Ondatauauat (Bressani) ; 
Ondataouatouat (Relation 1654)—-a Huron term, perhaps from 
ondata, wood, and equivalent to Gens des Bois. Du Creux, in 
his map, places them on Manitouline Island, as do Champlain, 
Bressani and the Relation, 1671.” The idea that their pri- 
mary home was on Ottawa river is successfully combatted by 
Shea. There is nothing unreasonable in supposing that the 
Ottawas had preceded the Lenape, and with the Chippewas had 
taken up their abode on the shores and islands of Lake Huron. 
This will serve to explain how the Lenape became aware of the 
existence of Snake Island. This supposition of course implies 
enmity between the two tribes. There seem to be hints of dis- 
sension in the mythological portion of the legend. 

If the explanation given be snbstantially correct, the general 
lines of migration of the other members of the stock from this 
northern hive to their historic seats can readily be surmised. 
However, as the movements of some of these are important we 
will refer to them. 





AN ANALYSIS OF THE DAY SIGNS IN THE PAL- 
ENQUEN INSCRIPTIONS. 


By LEWIS WINTERS GUNCKEL. 


In a former article in this magazine we described the 
occurrences and variations of the numeral prefixes and super- 
fixes, which occur so frequently in the katunes or cartouches 
of the mural inscriptions of the Mayas. A close examina- 
tion of these graven texts will show that the numerals are 
generally affixed to the signs or glyphs for the various days 
ofthe Mayacalendar. As Prof. Valentini justly says: ‘‘ The 
numerals are their conspicuous monitors, and the symbols 
affixed to them invite to the certain belief that we stand 
in the presence of a day’s date.” This indefatigable stu- 
dent has expressed his opinion in his valuable researches, 
that the written symbols are plainly nothing else than tach- 
ygraphs, which show on their faces, the traces of abbreviated, 





895, Part 


(1) “ Analysis of the Pictorial Texts Inscribed on Two Palenque Tablets,” by. Phillip 
) 


7 < ‘ Valentini, pub. by the American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass., 
+p. 5 
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degenerated images,” which suggest the pre-existence of 
a prototype; and that these prototypes can be detected in 
the sculptures and that they then represent the image of a 
distinct object, which can be demonstrated to be of some 
ritual nature. He further claims that the method of record- 
ing both on paper and stone was not alphabetic, syllabic or 
intermixed but object and picture writing. How unfortu- 
nate it is that the students of this subject differ so radically 
on such a primary, important point. Dr. Seler,’ Dr. 
Forstemann,* and Dr. Schellhas*’ hold that the Mayan 
hieroglyphs are mainly or wholly ideographic; while the 
Abbe Brasseur,‘ de Charencey,” de Rosny,*® Prof. Cyrus 
Thomas,’ Dr. Le Plongeon,* Dr. Cresson’ and others, con- 
sider them to a great extent phonetic. An intermediate 
position has been upheld by Dr. Brinton” who believes that 
while they are chiefly ideographic, they are also occasion- 
ally phonetic, in the same manner as in the Aztec picture 
writings. 

Bishop Landa’s signs for the twenty days which occur so 
frequently in the ancient Mayas Codices are supposed by 
many students to have been reproduced in fac simile on the 
graven texts of the mural inscriptions, and many writers 
have pointed out certain resemblances of the day signs in 
the codices to those on the sculptures, such as /imix, Chuen, 
Ezanab, etc. Prof. Valentini has pursued this investigation 
further than any predecessor, and the results obtained are of 
inestimable value to the student. We fully believe that 
every additional point of evidence in this abstruse and com- 
plicated study will be of value to the future investigator ; 
and there is little doubt, but that the ultimate results of 
untiring and long continued analysis of these glyph forms, 
will culminate in a broader and more comprehensive under- 
standing of these hitherto mysterious hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions. Many students are of the opinion that the signs for 





(2) Ibid. p. 5. 
(1) The articles of Dr. Seler and also of Dr. Schellhas can be found in the various 
numbers of the Berlin ZEITSCHRIFT FUR ETHNOLOGIE 1886-1896. 
(2) Dr. Forstemann Zur ENTZIFFERUNG DER MAYA HAND-SCHRIFTEN, Parts I, II. III 
and IV. 
(3) Same as in note 1. 
(4) Abbe Brasseur in Introduction to the Codex Troano, published by the French gov- 
ernment, 1869. 
(5) De Charencey, in his RECHERCHES SUR DE CoDEx TROANO. Paris, 1876 
(6) | Leon de Rosney his in Essar sUR LE DECHIFFREMENT DE L’ECRITURE HIERATIQUE 
a, . AMERIQUE CENTRALE, folio, Paris71876. 
’ Prof. Cyrus Thomas in his article in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST for July, 1893 
Washington, D. C.; also AM. ANTQ'N. 
(8) Dr. Le Plongeons’ ‘ ‘Aiphabet” may be found in the supplement to the Scientific 
American, N. Y., January, 1895, and in his “Sacred Mysteries Among the Mayas and 
uiches. 
(9) Dr. Cresson’s article is in *“* Science,” N. Y., Aug. 19. 1892. 
" i) ae. Brinton, “ Primer of Mayan Hieroglyphics,” pub. by the Univ. of Penna. 
896, p 
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the days are oftentimes to be looked upon as rebuses, and 
that they do not tell us the name given the day. When 
used in this way they believe that they are merely the pict- 
ure of some familiar visible object, whose name is somewhat 
similar to the name of the day, and which recalls it to the 
mind. Therefore it is essential to discriminate between 
those used in their calendar significance, and those used as 
rebuses. The glyphs of the various days occur quite fre- 
quently on the tablets, monuments and mural inscriptions ; 
so often in fact, asto make one infer that they must be chro- 
nologica! or calendar records of some kind. Some day signs 
occur many times in each inscription, while others are found 
very seldom, and in an abbreviated or changed form. They 
are almost always accompanied by numeral prefixes, com- 
posed of bars and dots at the left side of each glyph. Some 
also have numeral superfixes, and others have both forms of 
numerals attached to the same glyphs; or in other words, 
have a double set of numerals, as with Chuen and sometimes 
Ahau. 

It has been the subject of much discussion as to the exact 
meaning of these double sets of numerals, and the proper in- 
terpretation of them, is yet to be demonstrated. Prof. 
Thomas was of the opinion, that, when the character or sym- 
bol of a day has numeral prefixes at the side only, that these 
denote the number of the day, as they never exceed thirteen. 
The numerals on the top of the characters in the mural in- 
scriptions, he believed corresponded with the red numerals 
in the manuscript. Where the character is the symbol of a 
day, and has numerals, both at the side and also on top; 
those at the side he considered as referring to the number of 
the month, as they never exceed eighteen. ' 

Prof. Valentini explains the numeral superfixes on the car- 
touches, as copal balls of various ingredients; and tablets 
(‘‘tablillas”) perscribed by the ancient priests, which were in- 
tended to be cast into the brazier, as described by Landa on 
pages 148 and 250. One fact is certain, that the same style 
of ornamentation by loops on each side of the numeral one, 
two, six, or eleven, is found, with a few exceptions, both in 
the prefixes and superfixes on the graven texts. Therefore, 
if the same rules for general arrangement of ornamentation 
of the bars and dots, is used for the superfixes, does it not 
follow that there is in consequence, a certain relationship and 
affinity to those used as prefixes ; and if the latter are numeral 
signs, the former also must have some numeral significance? 





(1), “A Study of the Manuscript Troano,” by Cyrus Thomas, Washington, D. C., 1882, 
pp. 202-3. 
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Most of these researches have been confined to the Palenque 
Tablet of the Cross, but we propose to continue them 
through a wider field, taking for the present, the five Palen- 
quean tablets. For convenience in collecting the glyphs, we 
will use the method adopted by Chas. Rau, and afterward 
used by Prof. Valentini, for locating the characters in each 
tablet. For instance in Tablet I,* we have the central picture, 
containing the sacred tree of life, which is surrounded by 
figures, cartouches, and decorative forms; and on each side, 
the lateral tablets, which are each divided into six vertical 
columns, and these columns into seventeen transversal rows, 
forming a regular series of cartouches, with the exception of 
the initial glyph which occupies the space of four of the regular 
size, and the row of double characters immediately under- 
neathit. Suppose we letter and number each tablet, lettering 
the top of each column of glyphs, beginning at upper left- 
hand corner, A, B, C, etc.; and then numbering down the 
transversal rows at the left side, starting at the upper left- 
hand corner, with I, 2, 3, and so on, to 17, for each row of 
glyphs. Hence the glyph C 3 would be the third character 
down the C column; and. the glyph F 5 the fifth character 
down the Fcolumn. This same method I have used in study- 


ing all the mural inscriptions, and when referring to a glyph 
such as D 4, Tablet I, I would mean the fourth character 
down the D column on the ‘‘Tablet of the Cross” at Palenque. 
For convenience and to save time, I have numbered the 
various Palenquean mural inscriptions as follows: 


Tablet I—The Palenque ‘‘Tablet of the Cross.” * 

Tablet II—The ‘‘Tablet of the Inner Wall of Casa.” No. 
3 frontispiece to Vol. II, in John L. Stephen’s ‘Incidents of 
Travel in Central America,” etc. N. Y. 1855. 

Tablet II1I--Outer Corridor of No. 1, Casas de Piedra, 
Palenque. Right hand side Tablet No. III, facing page 342, 
Vol. II, Stephen’s ‘‘Incidents,” etc. 

Tablet IV—Tablet on Inner Wall of Casas No. 1. Vol. II 
Stephen’s ‘‘Incidents,” etc., facing page 345. 

Tablet V—Outer Corridor of No. 1, Casas de Piedra, 
Palenque. Left hand side No. II, facing page 342, Vol. II 
Stephen’s ‘‘Incidents,” etc. t 





(*) For plates showing the whole inscription, including the two tablets, one on each 
side of the central figures, see plate presented in “The Palenque Tablet,”’ by Chas. Rau; 
or the plate in ‘A Study of the Manuscript Troano,” by Cyrus Thomas, p. 201. Prof. Val- 
entini also presents an admirable plate as frontispiece to his “Analysis of the Pictorial 
Text Inscribed on Two Palenque Tablets,” Part I. Worcester, Mass., 1895. 

tTablet I will be found in our Vol. XIX, No. 1, Jan. 97; Tablet Ilin No. 2, March: and 
Tablets III, IV and V in following Nos. The reader will be curious to know whether any 
heads or faces of the gods or any symbols of the elements or the points of the compass 
can be found in the glyphs on the tablets, outside of the central pictographs.—ED. 
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TABLET II.—THE “TABLET OF THE INNER HALL OF CASA.” NO. 3, 
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For the purpose of showing the resemblance and affinities 
of the written symbols in the Mayan codices to those figured 
on the sculptured inscriptions, I have prepared two diagrams 
(see Plate I and II) in which are placed some two or three 
forms from the codices, followed by a few examples of each 
corresponding day sign taken from the graven texts. 

1. The sign for Kaz can be readily distinguished in the 
graven texts, although it does not occur with great frequency. 

It is found four times in Tablet I, in T 8, U 17, X 10, and T 2; once in 
Tablet II, in E 1; three times in Tablet III, in Q 3, D 8, and B 7; once in 
Tablet IV, in A 7; and twice in Tablet V, in E 11, and G 4; with a total num- 
ber of occurrences in the five tablets of eleven times. It is almost invariably 
accompanied by numerals as prefixes, but in none of the day signs except 
Chuen and sometimes Ahau, do we find the numeral superfixes. 

The following diversified interpretations are given for the 
sign Kan. Dr. Seler thinks that it represents an eye; Dr. 
Shellhas a grain of maize; and Brasseuratooth. Prof. Cyrus 
Thomas believed that it was used not only to denote bread, 
(tortil/as,) but that in the pictorial portion of the codices, it 
was also frequently given to represent corn, (maize.)* Prof. 
Valentini says that the word Kaz in Mayan, has among other 
meanings ‘‘that of ye//ow and under given circumstances, that 
of the yellow ripened maize. It is only in this condition that 
the kernel represented in the picture, is available for prepar- 
ing the fortz//la. The part stands for the whole. The kernel 
at its top shows heart and rim with which it is fastened in 
the cob; the furrows or folds, as signs of the hardening of the 
kernel, are indicated by the downward-running strokes.” * 
Dr. Berendt identified it as as a polished stone, shell pendant 
or bead; and Dr. Brinton accepts this interpretation, holding 
that it was their circulating medium, and stands for money, 
and all that the word conveys—food, prosperity, abundance; 
and that the dot, or eye, in the upper portion, is the perfora- 
tion by which it was strung on a cord.* 

In Plate I, Figs. 1, 2 and 3, are taken from the Codices; Fig. 4 is found 
in T. 8, Tablet I: Fig 5, in.U 17, Tablet I; Fig. 6,in X 10, Tablet I; and 
Fig. 7 is found in Tablet III,in D,8. These are all remarkable resem- 


blances, and are depicted in the inscriptions with much regularity and 
neatness. 


2. Chiccan. This sign doesnot occur often in the mural 
inscriptions, but wherever it is found it contains the wavy 
lines for the interior designs. We find none in Tablet I; 





ol (1) “A Study of the Manuscript Troana,” by Cyrus Thomas, Washington, D. C., 1882, p. 


(2) “Analysis of the Pictorial Text Inscribed on Two Palenque Tablets,” by Philip J. 
z. vapeutees. published by the American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass., 1895, 

art I, p. 18. 

(3) “A Primer of May = ” aatens ghics,” by D. G. Brinton, published by the University 
of Pennsylvania, 1896, p. 
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one in Tablet II, in K 3; three in Tablet III, in F 11; T 
10; and T 12; once in Tablet IV, in E 9; and twice in 
Tablet V, in K 9 and K 12, making a total for the five 
Palenque tablets of seven times. We differ from Prof. Val- 
entini on this point. He assigns the glyph which we inter- 
pret as Cauac , for this sign Chiccan. Perhaps we are both 
wrong, for the opportunities for comparison are but few, 
and the resemblances are far from what should be desired. 


In Plate III, Figs. 9, 10, 11, 12 and 13 are taken from the codices ; and 
the remaining four are from mural inscriptions. It will be readily noticed 
that the latter have not the slightest resemblance to the Figs. 9, 10, 11 and 
12, but that they resemble toa great extent the variant Fig. 13, in the wavy 
lines across the centre. Fig. 14 is found in Tablet IV, in E9; Fig. 15 in 
Tablet V, in K 9; and Fig. 16 in Tablet ITI, in F 11. 


3. Cimi. This sign we can only find once in Tablet I, 
and while it does not exactly correspond with Landa’s sign 
the resemblance is very close, and a diligent search of all 
the tablets failed to bring any better result, or any further 
occurrences for C7zmtz. 


The sign in the center, of the variant in Plate III, Fig. 19, cannot be 
found in the mural inscriyfions. Figs. 17, 18 and 19 in Plate III are taken 
from the codices. Fig. 20, the only one occurring in the graven inscriptions, 
is found in S 4, in Tablet I. 


4. Manik. This sign was first interpreted by Brasseur as 
a hand in the act of grasping. The sign appears in the 
graven texts in the form of a variant, and although the sym- 
bol of the hand occurs frequently in the tablets, we cannot 
associate them with this sign. 


The variants are of the style shown in Plate 1, Figs. 26 to 32. Itis 
found four times in Tablet I, in A 13, B 13, C 4, U 5; five times in Tablet 
II, B 12, A 10, B 16, O 13, 1 3; and five times in Tablets IV, in D 6, A 7, A 
8, C 10 and I 10; but does not occur in Tablets III and V. Fig. 25in Plate 
III is taken from the codices; Fig. 26 is A 10, Tablet II ; Fig.27 is A 13, Tab- 
let I; Fig. 28 is C 4, Tablet I; Fig. 29 is B 12. in Tablet II ; Fig 30 is B 13, 
in Tablet I; Figs. 31 and 32 are M 14, and I 3, in Tablet II. 


The signs for Manzk in the inscriptions, can be readily 
distinguished by their peculiar design. 

5. Lamat. The sign for this month somewhat resembles 
a few of the Azz signs, and show the sun partly below the 
line or horizon. These signs/(are found in the graven texts, 
greatly resembling those of the codices, as reference to Plate 
I, Figs. 33 to 39 will show. 

Lamat is found once in Tablet I, in S 10; three tlmes in Tablet ILI, in 
H 6, H 10, and E 6; but cannot be found in the other three tablets. 

We present the various forms of Lamat, taken from the codices in 


Plate IIT, Figs. 33, 34, 35 and 36. Fig. 37 is from Tablet III, in H 6; Fig. 38 
is S 10, in Tablet 1; and Fig. 39 is H 10, in Tablet III. 
, 
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6. Muluc. This sign occurs in the five Palenque tablets 
twenty-two times, not including some doubtful ones. 

It is found in Tablet I three times, E 17, U 10, and N 1; in Tablet IT 
three times, C 9, B 15, F' 1; in Tablet III seven times, C 1,H1,R1, E5, 
E 3, O 4,Q 2; in Tablet IV four times, in C 2, E 3, K 3, and L 9, and in 
Tablet V five times, in H 1,.G 8,G9,C 10 and D1. In Plate 1, Figs. 41, 42 
and 43 are taken from the codices. Fig. 44 is found in O 1, in Tablet I; 
Fig. 45 is found in E 3, Tablet III; Fig. 46 in C 10, Tablet V; Fig 47 is 
found in B 1, in the small Copan Tablet described by Stephens.’ 

7. Oe. Brasseur, and later, Seler, considered this sign to 
portray the ears of a dog, as the word Oc stand for dog in 
some of the Maya dialects. This word also meansa ‘‘trail,” 
or ‘foot prints,” of which the sign bears some resemblance. 

The sign for Oc is found in the various tablets as follows: In Tablet I, 
four times, inG 1, R 14, S 2 (?), U 12; once in Tablet IT, in M7; once in Tab- 
let III, in K 11; but it does not occur in the other tablets. In Plate I, Figs. 
49, 50, and 51 are taken from the codices; Fig. 52 is found in S 14, in Tablet 
I; Fig. 53 in G1, Fig. 54 in M 7, Tablet II; Fig. 55 in A 1, in small Copan 
Tablet, described by Stephens; Fig. 56 is found in the inscription on a Tab- 
let from Tonina, Chiapas. 


8. Chuen. This sign is supposed to represent a mouth. 
Dr. Valentini thinks that Chuen, as it shows the rounded 
form, and is posted on three feet, represents an earthen ves- 
sel, and judging from the three thorns which are represented 
on its surface, he believes it is the vessel in which the thorns 
with which the penitents had drawn blood from tneir bodies, 
were preserved, which thorns, on a later occasion, were 
solemnly burnt by the priest designated to this ritual function. 
Piles of Chuen are found in the codices as offerings (Cod. 
Dres., pp. 26, 42; Cod. Cort., p. 3) to which Dr. Brinton 
suggests the meaning of first fruits. Variants of Chuen occur 
more frequently on the mural inscriptions than any other day 
sign. The above authority believes that they generally 
stand for Chun, which means ‘‘the foundation, the beginning, 
the first, the cause,” and he holds that in many inscriptions 
the position of Chuen is antithetic to the Pax, the one indi- 
cating the beginning, and the other the end, of a series. 
This glyph is one of the most important ones in the mural 
inscriptions, both on account of its constant occurrence, and 
also on account of the peculiar arrangement of numeral dots 
and bars, used both as prefixes and superfixes; both of which 
are invariably found on the same glyph, rendering the inter- 
pretation difficult. After examining carefully thirty-five 
Chuen glyphs in the various mural inscriptions, we de not 
find one instance where the prefix and superfix numeral signs 





(1) “Incidents of Travel in Central America, Chiapas and Yucatan,” by John L. Ste- 
phens, Vol. II, p. 454. 
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do not occur. Two glyphs, somewhat resembling Chuen are 
found in the Tablet of the Cross, on the left side, which are 
both joined to the heads of deities, or rather have the heads 
as prefixes. In these two instances only, the Chuen glyphs 
have no numeral signs whatever. The numeral signs at the 
left used as prefix seem to run from the ornamented numeral 
one, ornamented two, regular three, four, five; ornamented 
six; regular seven, eight, nine, ten; ornamented eleven; 
regular twelve. thirteen, fourteen, fifteen; ornamented six- 
teen, and regular seventeen, eighteen and nineteen. With 
the extra set of numeral signs as superfixes, the highest 
numeral sign found on a Chuen glyph was thirteen. Inter- 
mediate numeral superfixes are found commonly having 
ornamented forms for one, two, six, and eleven, and the regu- 
lar forms for the other numerals up as high as thirteen. This 
glyph occurs frequently in the inscriptions, some of which 
are as follows: 


Tablet I, B 6, D1, D5, D 13, etc.; in Tablet II, in C 7, A 13, N 14, and 
M 16; in Tablet III, in P 2, E 7,G 12, etc.; in Tablet IV, in D 5, M7; and in 
Tablet V,in Gill, K 9,and E 9. In Plate I, Figs.57 and 58 are taken from 
codices; Fig. 59 is C 7 in Tabet II; Fig. 60 is E 10, Tablet I; Fig. 61 in D 1, 
Tablet 1; Fig. 62 is E 5, Tablet I; Fig. 63 is W 1, Tablet I; and Fig. 64 is 
taken from the inscription on a tablet from Tonina, Chiapas.! The total 
number of occurrences in the five tabiets is thirty-six as follows: Tablet I, 
nineteen times; Tablet II, four; Tablet III, eight; Tablet IV, twice; and in 
Tablet V, three times. 


9. £4. This sign represents the face of an old man, with 
a peculiar mark on the ear ; sometimes sharply pointed, and 
sometimes semi-circular and surrounded by dots. The glyph 
D 8, Tablet IV, resembles this sign more closely than any 
other which we have found. 


In Plate i, Figs. 65 to 67 are taken from the codices. Fig. 68 is taken 
from an inscription on a monolith at Quirigua, figured by Mr. A. P. Mauds- 
ley. The glyph for the day Hb is a very uncommon one on these inscrip- 
tions and we are unable to find even one instance on the five Palenquean 
tablets. 


10. Ben. We differ from Prof. Valentini in his choice for 
the glyph for this day. He calls the month sign Pax, the 
day sign Ben. He says that ‘‘that there are many grave 
reasons why the notation of months as well as the appear- 
ance of any qualified symbol for a month on these tablets, 
as well as in the codices, must be denied.”’ We cannot, 
however, reconcile ourselves to assign this value to the Par 





(1) Figured by Dr. D. G. Brinton in his ‘Primer of Mayan Hieroglyphics,’ published 
by University of Pennsylvania. p. 139. 

(1) * An Analysis of the Pictorial Text Inscribed on Two Palenque Tablets,” by Phil- 
lip J. J. Valentini, Part I, p. 16. 
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sign when we have the veritable Ben sign before us in con- 
spicuous positions in the tablets. 

Moreover some of the month signs certainly do occur in 
the mural inscriptions and codices, and have frequently been 
pointed out by Dr. Chas. Rau ;’ Prof. Cyrus Thomas’ Dr. 
Brinton,*® M. H. Saville,‘ Dr. E. Forstemann, and others. 
Lack of space will prevent us from going into this subject in 
detail now, which, however, we hope to bring forth to 
greater advantage at some future date. The sign for Benis 
often found in composite form; or associated with other 
glyph accessories ; and is often found in conjunction with 
the ‘‘wind cross sign.” Brasseur believed that this sign rep- 
resented the showing of a path, while Dr. Seler thought that 
it represented a mat, or a straw roof. Dr. Brinton says that 
it represents a wooden bridge, the two supports of which are 
shown, and which was sometimes covered with a straw mat. 


It is found four times in Tablet I, in R1, R 15, D 10, and R 10; two 
doubtful forms are found in Tablet II, in E 1, and M 1; and one is found in 
Tablet III, in B 10; four are found in Tablet IV, in E 9,G 10, G 8, andG 9; 
and five in Tablet V, in H 5, D 8,M 8, H 12,and K 11. 

In Plate 1, Figs. 73 and 74 are taken from codices ; Fig. 75 is found in 
G 10, Tablet IV; Fig. 77 is T 9, Tablet 1; Fig. 78 is R15, Tablet 1; Fig. 
79 is R 10, Tablet I; Fig. 80 is M 8, in Tablet LV. 


This combination of the Ben and /& signs as a superfix 
reminds one forcibly of the monogram for K7n ieh, ‘‘ The 
Sun God”, on which it is usually used as a superfix to K7n, 
the sign for the sun, with the altar postfix. This Ben-zk 
superfix is found frequently both in the codices and inscrip- 
tions. 


11. Jr. This sign almost always contains a number of 
black dots. It, however, does not occur often in the inscrip- 
tions. The glyph having the greatest resemblance to the 
ones found in the codices, occurs in the Inscription of Kadah, 
Central Yucatan. It also occurs once in B 11, in Copan 
statue facing page 158, No. 2, in Vol. I, Stephen’s ‘‘Incidents 
of Travel,” etc. , 


It is also found once in Tablet I, in Q 1; three times in Tablet II, in D1, 
D 3, and O 9; but is not found in the other two tablets. 





iw The Palenque Tablet,” by Chas. Rau, Smithsonian Institution, 1879, p, 63-4. 
ys Study of the Manuscript Troano,” by Cyrus Thomas, Washington, D. C., 1882, 
p. 205. 

(3) “A Primer of Mayan Hieroglyphs,” by D. G. Brinton, pub. by the Unv. of Penna., 
Series in Phil. Lit. and Arch.,jVol. III, No. 2. See pages 136, 137, 138, 139, 140. 

‘4) “A Comparative Study of the Graven Glyphs of Copan and Quirigua, by Marshall 
H. Saville, in Journal of American Folk Lore, July-September, 1894. In this article Mr. 
Saville pays particular attention to an analysis of the various Pax signs found in the 
mural inscriptions. 

(5) ERLAUTERUNGEN zUR MAYA HAND SCHRIFT DER KONIGLICHEN OFFENTHICHEN 
BIBLIOTHEK ZU DRESDEN, by Dr. E. Forstemann, Dresden, 1886, pages 9-12. 
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In Plate I, Figs. 1, 2, 3, and 4, are taken from the codices; Fig. 5 is D 3, 
Tablet II; Fig. 6 is D1, Tablet II; Fig. 7is O 9, Tablet III; Fig. 8 is taken 
from the inscription of Kabah, in Central Yucatan. 

12. Men. Evidently the head of an aged person, whom 
both Seler and Brasseur believe to be Mother Earth. Some- 
times it is changed into a worm-like shape in the codices. 

In Plate I, Figs. 9, 10, and 11, are taken from the codices; Fig. 12 is the 


only instance we can find on the mural inscriptions, and is found in Tablet 
II, in N 12; Fig. 13 is figured by Maudsley, and somewhat resembles it. 


13. Czb. The inside spiral in this sign is believed by both 
Brasseur and Seler to represent the fermented liquor. Cz 
trickling down. Dr. Brinton thinks that the ‘‘pottery dec- 
oration” certainly indicates a jar or vase, which gives strength 
to this identification. 

In Plate II, Figs. 17 to 21, are examples from the codices; Fig. 22 is the 
only one found on the mural inscriptions and occurs in G 7, Tablet IV. 

14. Caban. This sign contains the figure of the ‘‘cork- 
screw curl” which was worn by the women, and stands for 
cab. We have no record of finding this glyph in any of the 
tablets. 

15. Ezanab. This sign is the representation of the sacri- 


ficial knife of flint, which also closely corresponds with the 
name. This day sign occurs quite frequently on the mural 
inscriptions as follows: 

Tablet I, in M 1, U 7; in Tablet II it does not occur; in Tablet III, in 
D1, D7, H 11, G 6, and L 11; in Tablet V, in G9; also in No. 2, top figure, 


and No. 2, lower figure, of the glyphs on the front of colossal bas reliefs on 
east side of principal court of Palace at Palenque. 


The forms of Ezanab shown in Plate II, Figs. 39 and 40 are 
found frequently at Copan. It occurs conspicuously on the - 
Hieroglyphic Stairway near the pedestal at the base, on the 
western side of mound 26, Copan, Honduras. The forms 
shown in Figs. 37 and 38, Plate II, are found more frequently 
at Palenque, and appear in a prominent part of the inscrip- 
tion on the colossal bas reliefs in stone at that place. 

In Plate IT, Figs. 33 and 34 are of Ezanab, taken from the codices; Fig: 
35 is found in U 7, in Tablet I; and Fig. 36 occurs in the same tablet, in M 1; 
Fig. 37 is D I, Tablet {II; Fig. 38 is H 11, Tablet III; Figs. 39 and 40 are 
variants, and occur often in some localities. This variant can be found twice 
on the inscription on thé Tablet from Tonina, Chiapas, and at other points. 

16. Cauac. Opinion seems to differ very considerably re- 
garding the interpretation of this sign. Dr. Seler thinks that 
it contains the hairy mouth of the Moan bird and Dr. Brinton 
was of the opinion that it represents a side face with pendant 
clouds for the eye, and the ‘‘windcross” sign for the ear. In 
direct contrast to these views, Prof. Cyrus Thomas believes 
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it to be the ‘‘sign for wood” and Rosny thought it to be the 
plan of a building. Prof. Valentini believes that it has refer- 
ence to honey, claiming that all Maya words beginning with 
the syllable Cad always have this meaning. He recognizes 
in the sculptured cartouche C 8, and also in C 16, in Tablet I, 
the image of a honey comb graven on the centre of a shield, 
above which, for closer definition, the body of a bee is placed. 
The resemblance is very noticeable in the illustration of the 
tablet presented with this artiele, but on referring to Cather- 
wood’s drawings as presented in Dr. Chas. Rau’s work, the 
two above mentioned glyphs, seem to have a very different 
form ; leaving us in doubt as to which form is correct. The 
sign which the other students call ‘‘pendant clouds,” he holds 
is the sign for the honey comb. In the inscription from 
Kabah, in Central Yucatan, the Cauac day sign appears once 
in a form resembling to a great extent, those signs found so 
frequently in the manuscripts. It has the ‘‘windcross” sign 
for the ear, and the pendant clouds for the eye. The mouth 
sign, however, lacks the dots, as in the hairy mouth of the 
Moan bird. (See Fig. 48, Plate II.) We find on this day 
sign in the tablets the regular numeral prefixes, but no super- 
fixes. 

In Plate II, Figs. 41 to 44, are forms of Cauwac taken from the codices, 
Fig. 45 is found in B 3, Tablet I; Fig. 46, in F 6, Tablet I; Fig. 47, in X 14; 


Tablet I; Fig. 48 is taken from the inscription of Kabah, from Central Yu- 
catan. 


The day sign Cauac is found in the inscriptions as follows: 


Four times in Tablet I, in B 2, C 5, F 6, U 2; in Tablet II once, in C 16; 
twice in Tablet IIT, in J 2, and J 11; and once in Tablet V, in I 6. It does 
not occurin Tablet IV. This makes a total of eight times. The sign for 
Cauac sometimes occurs in the inscriptions in groups or piles forming one 
cartouche, just as we find piles of Jmix in the codices, used as offerings. 


17. Ahau. Always represented by the drawing of a full 
face. The word Ahau in Maya, means old man chief. This 
sign occurs frequently in the mural inscriptions, and generally 
has numeral prefixes, both of ornamental and regular forms 
This day’sign, together with the sign for Chuen, are the only 
day signs we have found having a double set of numerals. 
This occurs more frequently on Chuen than on Ahau. Only 
two instances are found in the Palenquean series, where 
Ahau has numeral superfixes. Once where it has the nu- 
meral eight, and the other time the numeral thirteen, above 
the day sign. We find the day sign Afau in the various 
inscriptions as follows: 

In Tablet I five times, in A 16, D 3, B 8, T 17, and U 10; in Tablet IT 


five times, in N 2, M 2, M 5, G 2, K 2; in Tablet III five times, in Q 6, E 8, 
G 9, L 8, and C 11; in Tablet IV, five times, in M 1,G1, A 2,L 4, and I 6; 
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and in Tablet V once, in H 10. It also is found twice on the small Copan 
tablet described by Stephens, and is found frequently on all the inscriptions 
of that neighborhood. The sign for the day Ahaw occurs often in a com- 
ound form, as in A 8, B 8, in Tablet I; in Tablet II, in J 2, K2; in Tablet 
V,in A 6, B 6; and we find it again in B 1, and in L 2, on the inscription at 
Chicken-Itza, (as figured by Stephens,) and it is also found sometimes in the 
graven texts, reversed or upside down in the center of the sign for Imiz, 
making a pecular combination, of which we can at this time offer no explan- 
ation. This form is found almost always in the neighborhood of Copan. 

In Plate II, Figs. 49 to 52 are forms of Ahaw, taken from the codices. 
Fig. 53 is A 16, Tablet I ; Fig. 55 is T 17, Tablet I; Figs. 55 and 56 are from 
the small Copan tablet described by Stephens, in B 3 and D 6. 

18. Jmix. Many students consider this sign as a repre- 
sentation of the mammary gland, but Dr. Brinton claims 
that it is not like those shown in the codices, and that it is 
typical of prosperity, and is often attached to the Kan sign; 
and when in the calendar, it indicated the beginning ofa 
time period. In the mural inscriptions it is found frequently, 
and in some cases, as at Copan, it contains a small Ahau 
sign, placed upside down, in the center of Katum. This 
was first pointed out by Mr. M. H. Saville, and since then 
we have found several other instances of this peculiar com- 
bination, the exact meaning of which is difficult to deter- 
mine. (See Fig. 61, Plate II). The following occurences 
of Imix are noted in the tablets. 

In Tablet I, three times, in E 2, D 6, X 5; in Tablet II, twice, in L 10, 
N 5; in Tablet III it does not occur;in Tablet IV, once, in K 1;in Tablet V, 
once, in A 8. 

In our Plate II, Figs. 57 and 58, are forms of Imix taken from the cod- 
ices ; Fig. 59 is X 5,Tablet I; Fig. 60 is G 8, Tablet V ; Fig. 62, which con- 
tains the inverted Ahaw sign, is from Copan, Honduras. Fig. 61 is E 2, 
‘Tablet 1; Figs. 63 and 64 are taken from inscriptions on the stele at Copan. 

19. Jk. According to Dr. Brinton, the sign for this 
month is a katun inclosing the sign of the four directions or 
four winds, the ‘‘windcross.” This isa good interpretation, 
for the word itself means air, wind, breath, life, etc. There 
is also a very distinct coroboration of this interpr©tation 
found in the general form for this day sign in the graven 
texts. 

For we find in the inscriptions, inside of the katun, the “ windcross’ 
sign, shown on Plate I, Figs. 65, 66 and 67, replaced by the Tau shaped 
sign, as seen in Plate I, Figs. 68 to 71. It is thus shaped in the primitive 
form of the cross, by which the ancient Mayas represented the directions 
of the four winds. 


Brasseur thought that this sign represented a flower, as it 
is sometimes shown with forms resembling leaves, emerging 
from it in the codices, which he supposed would indicate the 
spirit of life coming forth. 


We present the day > Ik in Plate I. Figures 65, 66 and 67 are forms 


taken from the codices. The four following ones are found in Tablet I as 
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follows: F 12,E1,C9 and E9. It is found oncein Tablet IJ, in H 2; 
and once in Tablet III, in G 7, but is not found in the other two tablets. 

20. Akéal. Both Brasseur and Seler thought that this 
sign represents a mouth. Other authorities have suggested 
that it represents the rays of the sun after sinking below 
the horizon, claiming that the name Adal resembles Akad, 
meaning night, and that the glyph itself generally has that 
significance, night or darkness. It occurs very seldom 
indeed in the mural inscriptions, as we can only find one 
instance, in Tablet II, in p 6. It shows a slight variation 
from the tachygraphs of the codices, but the general inte- 
rior designing can easily be recognized. 

To recapitulate the results obtained we will close by 
adding a diagram, showing the totals obtained: 


‘TOTAL REPRESENTATION OF DAY SIGNS IN THE FIVE PA- 
LENQUE TABLETS. 
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ERRATA—On page &6 read each time Plate I instead of Plate III; on page 92, lines 
1 and 7, read Plate Il instead of Plute I. 
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ENGRAVED SHELL GORGETS AND FLINT CERE- 
MONIAL IMPLEMENTS. 


G. P. THuRSTON. 


The gorgets, or pendants of shell, and copper engraved with 
the human figure,’ discovered in recent years, in the ancient 
mounds and graves of the south, are objects of peculiar interest. 
About eight or ten of them have been found, and reported: Two 
of copper and two of shell were discovered in the Etowah mound 
of Georgia, four of shell in Tennessee, two in Missouri, and one 
in southern Illinois. There may be others. They are usually 
about four inches in diameter. Most of them are supposed to 
represent warriors, or chieftans or prominent men of the ancient 
tribes. 

Protessor W. H. Holmes illustrated most of these gorgets, and 
considered them in an interesting article, published in the Sec- 
ond Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology. The writer 
subsequently reproduced them with some additions in “ The 
Antiquities of Tennessee,” and expects to present several new 
types in the second addition of that work. 

It is singular that these engraved shells and plates have been 
discovered in various sections of the mound area, so widely sep- 
arated; and still more singular that nearly all of them are simi- 
lar in many of their features. 

In most of the engravings the human figures are ornamented 
with earrings, wristlets, garters and anklets. Similar peculiar 
pointed aprons or skirts, and hanging scarfs appear in the finer 
types. The figures are generally represented in a similar kneeling 
posture. The complicated head coverings or ornaments also pre- 
sent striking similarities. - Masks or human heads are held in the 
hands of three or four of the warriors, and in one hand, the right 
or left. They usually hold some large implement, probably a cer- 
emonial flint or halberd, or some object indicating their author- 
ity or rank. Among the modern Indians, the holding aloft of a 
weapon or ensign was also an indication of rank. 

Long pointed chipped implements, evidently ceremonial ob- 
jects, have been found in the skeleton hands, beside the remains 
in a number of graves of personages, apparently of distinction, 
among the people of Tennessee. The fine engraved gorget of 
shell, representing “The Fighting Figures,” well illustrated by 
Professor Holmes, shows a warrior holding a long, double- 
pointed flint in his right hand. The writer has a number of sim- 
ilar specimens in his collection. 
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Within late years a few large and remarkably formed. flint 
implements have been discovered near Nashville, Tennessee. 
The writer described and illustrated several of them. They 
were classed as ceremonials, but recently the purpose for which 
they were used has been shown by a discovery of unusual inter- 


CEREMONIAL WEAPON, 


est. In 1891 a large, well engraved 
shell gorget, representing the typi- 
cal warrior figure—very similar to 
the Georgia copper tablet figures— 
was discovered in a burial mound 
in Sumner county, near Nashville, 
by Mr. W. E. Myer, an intelligent 
and experienced mound explorer of 
Carthage, Tennessee. The chieftain 
holds a human head or mask in his 
right hand, and a large peculiarly 
shaped implement in his left. 

Some months ago the writer dis- 
covered what is probably the very 
object represented upon that ancient 
shell, or its duplicate, a large cere- 
monial flint of similar peculiar form, 
thus proving beyond question the 
purpose for which these strangely 
shaped flints were used. It is only 
necessary to examine the desgin 
upon the shell, and this fine imple- 
ment, to recognize the identity of 
these two types. 

The flint is 15 1% inches long and 
over five inches wide at thé points. 
It is made of the fine chert or flint, 
of which most of the large flint im- 
plements of Middle Tennessee were 
manufactured. It was found in 
southern Kentucky, not far from 
the Tennessee line, and not far 
from the mound in which the gorget 
was discovered. The similarity in 
the form of the flint and the object 


engraved upon the shell at once attracted the writer’s attention. 
Taken together, they certainly explain in a most satisfactory 
way the use of this class of objects or implements. I do not 
believe that a finer or more interesting or elaborately wrought 
specimen of ancient chipped stone-work than this old ceremonial 
flint has been discovered in this country or in Mexico, or Scan- 
dinavia. Four others of quite similar general form have been 
discovered in the Nashville district, and many other types, dif- 
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tering somewhat in form, but probably used for some ceremonial 
purposes. 

Among the interesting discoveries recently made by Frank 
Hamilton Cushing in the ancient ‘ Mounds by the Sea,” in 
southern Florida, he found what he calls “ Ceremonial Clubs” or 
objects made of wood, very similar in general form to the large 
unique ceremonial flint I have described. The resemblance is 
indeed sufficiently striking to suggest the existence of ancient 





SHELL GORGET FROM STONE GRAVE. 

This gorget illustrates the method of wearing the stone maces, some of which were 
manufactured of stone and some of copper. The head which is held in the hand 
illustrates a custom which seems to have been common in some localities in prehistoric 
times, and explains the remains which have been found in certain mounds of bodies with- 
— “head hunting’ having taken the place of scalp-cutting, with certain 
ribes, 
relations or intercourse between the inhabitants of the two 
widely separated sections. 

In the same mound group, near Nashville, where the Myer 
gorget was found, an interesting pictograph in stone was discov- 
ered and i!lustrated by the writer, representing a group of Indian 
warriors—doubtless mound builders—and showing their dress, 
implements and general appearance. Through these discoveries 
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and coincidences we are able to learn—little by little, but with 
considerable exactness—something of aboriginal life within the 
mound territory. The gorgets engraved with the human figure 
offer a new and fascinating field of investigation. Taken together 
they give a fairly satisfactory idea of the appearance and dress 
of the leaders of the mound and stone grave tribes, whose 
remains have attracted so much attention. 

These little pictured tablets tell an exact and truthful story. 
They unravel secrets that the imposing monuments of the race 
have failed to disclose. 

The elaborate head-dresses, with the spread wings, as we learn 
from discoveries in the Etowah mounds, were made of ham- 
mered and burnished copper, from the mines of the far north. 
They rival the lofty copper-plated staghorn head dressof the old 
hero discovered by Warren K. Moorehead, in the Hopewell 
mound in Ohio, 

The large earrings represented in these designs were also 
made of plated and polished copper The necklaces and brace- 
lets, garters, anklets and gorgets of shells and pearls and copper. 
Their skirts and girdles, and pointed aprons and hanging scarfs, 
as presented in these pictures, must have been skillfully made, 
and ornamented with considerable barbaric art. Some of the 
designs are also engraved with surprising skill, considering the 
primitive tools with which the work was executed. Holding 
aloft the larze flint ceremonials, as emblems of their rank and 
authority, these old warriors, arrayed in their elaborate dresses, 
must have presented a commanding appearance in the wars and 
councils of their people. [It seems to the writer that the ves- 
tiges of art found in these little shell and copper portraits show 
some traces of affiliation with the arts of Mexico and the south- 
west, and also that they indicate some advancement in culture 
above the general status of American Indian life, as viewed from 
a historic or frontier standpoint. 

Professor Frederick Starr has recently announced, in an inter- 
esting illustrated pamphlet, the discovery ofa shell gorget, en- 
graved with the human figure, in Mexico. It is similar in many 
of its features to the specimens found within our southern mound 
area. It is about the same size and shape. The engraving is 
upon the inner or concave surface of the shell. A circuiar band 
or border encloses the figure. The open work in the shell is 
frequently illustrated in our Tennessee types. The design of 
the peculiar human figure and the circles in the border also sug- 
gest several points of resemblance. It was evidently used for 
the same purpose as the shell gorgets found far to the north, 
and adds another link to the chain of Mexican and northeastern 
affinities and relationships. : 

Since the foregoing paper was prepared a remarkable deposit 
of flints was discovered in an ancient cemetery near Waverly, in 
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middle Tennessee, west of Nashville. There were nearly fifty- 
five specimens in the collection—all of the ceremonial or totem 
type—embracing tints of the mace or scepter form, and the 
sickle, disc and turtle forms. Among the number were many 
narrow, double pointed specimens cf unusual length. One 
measures 27% inches long, and is doubtless the longest flint in 
the world, of this type. Others are 22, 21144, I9, 18 and 17 
inches in length. These rare ceremonials are now in the fine 
archzological collection of the Missouri Historical society. They 
will be illustrated in the forthcoming edition of the Antiquities 
of Tennessee. 





RELATIVE AGE OF THE PUEBLOS AND CLIFF- 
DWELLINGS. 


It was formerly the opinion that the Cliff-dwellers were among 
the most ancient people in America, that their history extended 
back an indefinite period into the past, and that their departure 
and final destiny are enveloped in mystery, which it is useless to 
penetrate. This opinion has been greatly modified by recent 
exploration, and the evidence now is, that so far from being the 
earliest people they belonged to the last of three periods of 
occupation, the earliest cf which was marked by boulder sites 
and the pueblos, which are now in ruins, the most of them being 
situated in the valleys near the water courses and irrigating 
canals, and attended with ancient picture writings or petroglyphs; 
the second by the pueblos, which are built upon the mesas, 
the third by the cliff dwellings. All of these show that 
the people had dwelt and continued in a peaceful and an agricul- 
tural condition for many years, and perhaps centuries, but had 
at last suffered from the attacks of wild tribes, who invaded 
their possessions, kept them constantly disturbed, and drove 
them first to the mesas and afterwards to the cliffs, as the only 
places where they could be secure. The date of this invasion is 
unknown but the general opinion is that it was many years 
before the first visit of the Spaniards, though many changes 
took place in the population after that event. Possibly some of 
the cliff-dwellings have been occupied during the historic period, 
but if so it was by the tribes which had long continued to besiege 
the people in their homes, and in the meantime borrowed many 
of their arts and perhaps their symbols. 

Among these tribes may be mentioned the Utes, the Apaches, 
and the Navajoes, for the latter people still occupy the region, 
and occasionally use the ruined pueblos as corals for their sheep 
and temporary homes for their families. 

It is indeed difficult to draw the distinction between the earlier 
and the later people, for the pueblos and the cliff dwellings are 
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built in the same general style, and contain similar relics and 
specimens of art, and are attended with similar pictographs and 
symbols, yet the conviction grows stronger as we examine these 
tokens in detail, that the Cliff-dwellers were later than the Pueb- 
los but that the time when they abandoned their homes in the 
cliffs and surrendered their territory to the wild tribes who now 
occupy it, was before the Discovery. 

It is interesting to go over the regiog and study the struct- 
ures, and especially the pictographs, and read in them the early 
history of the people and mark the changes that came upon 
them. 

We may say here, that the pictographs are the most interest- 
ing tokens. These have been noticed by all the explorers who 
have visited the cliff-dwellings, beginning with Lieut. Simpson 
and Ives, who described those which are near the pueblos of the 
Zunis and with Messrs. Holmes and Jackson, who described 
those found near the cliff-dwellings of the San Juan and includ- 
ing those who studied the pictographs in the shelter caves, all 
of whom hold that the cliff-dwellers had a way of recording 
events which was understood by them, but to us is Obscure. 

Some of these pictographs have modern figures mingled with 
the ancient, viz., men with guns and horses with saddles upon 
them; evidently placed there by Indians after the advent of 
the white man. The majority of them, however, have fig- 
ures and symbols, which belonged to pre-historic times, and 
a strong resemblance can be traced between them and others 
which may be found upon the rocks near the ruins on the Gila 
river and the ancient pueblos on the Zuni and elsewhere. Among 
these pict »graphs are some which are very ancient. To illustrate, 
one described by W. H. Holmes represents a long line of ani- 
mals, some of which were domestic dogs, llamas and turkeys, 
the line forming a procession as if in the act of migrating, 
though possibly they may be driven by men into the corals. In 
this pictograph is a figure resembling a reindeer and a sledge, 
conveying the idea that the person who made it was familiar 
with scenes common among the Esquimaux. Similar picto- 
graphs are described by Dr. Washington Matthews as represent- 
ing llamas as found upon rocks in the Puerco valley. 

These pictographs represent hunters or herdsmen in the act 
of casting lassos or the bolus, also holding in their hand a pecu- 
liar four-branched instrument. One rock inscription shows a 
number of these animals with a hunter, who bears a bow in one 





NotTe.—He says an intimate relationship exists between the builders of the ancient 
Salado temples and the ancient pueblos of Arizona and New Mexico, a relationship also 
less intimate between them and the ancient house building tribes of Old Mexico. There 
are facts which point to a close connection between this people and the ancient Peru- 
vians. It has been surmised that such animals continued to be domesticated by the seden- 
tary Indians down to historic days, but Mr. Bandelier says, if there has ever been a 

lama Guanaco or Vicuna known to the southwestern Indians it became extinct long 
previous to the sixteenth century.” 
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hand and a line in the other. Another represents a company of 
dancers, as in front of the hunter. Still another depicts a bola 
thrower in connection with a flock of turkeys. Knotted cords 
have been found in sacrificial caves which resemble quippus or 
the knotted cords of the Peruvians. 

There were also unearthed terra cotta images of llamas in the 
ruins of some of the ultra mural houses near Los Muertos, on 
the Rio Gila. 

The pictographs in the shelter caves and near the cliff-dwell- 
ings depict certain w.ld animals, such as Rocky Mountain goats, 
elks, wild turkeys, snakes, centipedes, but none of them repre- 
sent the llama or the bola throwers. These convey the impres- 
sion that a great length of time had passed between the first set- 
tlement of this region and the time when the people were driven 
to the cliffs for safety. 

It is a singul ir fact that no image or pictograph of the buffalo 
has been found in the pueblo territory, though that animal was 
very common in the Mississippi Valley. 

Still, the procession of animals, guarded by dogs and men, 
would indicate that the custom of driving animals into corals or 
through game drives, was as common among hunters here as 
farther east, where buffilos and larger animals were hunted. 

The pictographs near the ancient pueblos show that they were 
occupied by people sedentary in their habits, who had domestic 
animals, and used their wool as well as cotton for their fabrics, 
and depended upon agriculture and irrigation for subsistence; 
but the pictogranhs of the Cliff dwellers, on the other hand, 
would indicate that their life had become wild, and that they 
had resorted to hunting as the means of subsistence. The con- 
trast between the earlier and later periods being brought out by 
all these circumstances. 

Here, then, we have the same problems brought up by the 
pueblos, which we have found so formidable among the Mound- 
builders, for the appearance of extinct animals, such as the 
llamas and the elephants, suggest great antiquity and a diversity 
of origin to the people, as the llamas are animals that belong to 
the Southern Continent, and not to the Northern. 

Another proof of the great difference in time, between the 
erection of the pueblos and the c'iff-dwellings, is presented by 
the condition of the structures themselves. 

We have shown that the pueblos in the valley of the San Juan 
were nearly all in a state of ruin. The cliff-dwellings on the 
other hand are generally well preserved. This has been explained 
by the fact that buildings in the “open” will go to ruin much faster 





NotEe.—The two cuts, one of which depicts the wild animals in procession and the 
other depicts them as loose and free, perhaps represents two periods of time ; the first 
the period in which the ancient pueblos were built ; the second, the period in which the 
shelter caves and cliff-dwellings were occupied. 
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Rock Inacription, representing, it is supposed, vicuha-like @nimals and bola-thrower, besides deer and other animal«, 
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Fro: 17.—Rock inacription thonght to represent vicuba-hke animals and wan throwing bolos 





Tio. 19.—Rock inscription of supposed bola- thrower, dancing men, and other objects. 





Fie. 20.—Rock inscription of vicufie-like antmals and hunter. 
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than those slieltered by the “rocks,” but this will not account for 
the great difference between them. 

The cliff-dwellings are built on the same general plan as the 
pueblos. They have courts and streets, store houses and store 
rooms, estufas, terraced houses, balconies, look-outs and towers 
exactly as the pueblos have and are generally near the streams 
and springs of water, but the walls are for the most part in per- 
fect cordition, and the relics and remains are well preserved. 
Their walls all stand, the floors and roofs remain, the windows 
and doors retain their original shape. The towers are as sym- 
metrical and complete as when first built, and the estufas, though 
their walls are thrown down, often retain ornaments and shapes 
which they had when they were occupied. The impression 
formed by most of the visitors to the cliff-dwellings is that they 
were comparatively modern, for some of them look as if they 
had been just left, and one is led to expect that some lingering 
survivor of the denizens of the cliffs will arise to confront him 
and arrest his steps. The explorer among the ruins of the pueb- 
los on the other hand is always impressed with the sense of 
their great age, and he begins to speculate as to how many cen- 
turies have passed since they stood in their stately magnificence, 
as ornaments in the landscape, and were filled with a teeming 
multitude of agriculturists, who drew the water for irrigating the 
soil from streams near by, It is the testimony of most explorers 
that the pueblos of the ancieni/or early period were superior to 
those erected in later times in their general style and finish, num- 
ber and conveniences of their apartments and in their surround- 
ings, indicating that the people who occupied them were then in a 
higher state of advancement than their successors, either in this 
region or in any of the pueblo territory. 

Still, after examining the ornaments, relics and pictographs one 
is convinced that the people who beat a retreat to the cliffs were 
the same as those who built the pueblos, for they show the same 
taste and skill, the same stage of advancement and the same 
religious sentiment, and the same desire to perpetuate the rec- 
ords by signs and symbols. The only difference is that the cliff- 
dwellings were erected by a people who had been driven from 
their permanent and peaceable homes and compelled to build 
their houses in the deep recesses of the rocks, and make their 
villages fortresses, the chief protection consisting in the fact that 
they were inaccessible. This would show that the pueblos, 
which we have seen, were so numerous in the valley of the San 
Juan and its tributaries, some of them situated on the mesas and 
others in-the valleys, were the more ancient.. Those of the 
Tusayans and Zuni were the more modern, but the cliff-dwell- 
ings were built at an intermediate date. 

The conclusion we reach, after comparing the various classes 
of ruins, is that the agricultural settlements which formerly 
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filled the valleys, and which teemed with a peaceable and prosper- 
ous people, had been broken up by invading savages, but the 
people fled to the cliffs, and built their towns in these rocky fast- 
nesses, where they followed a precarious livelihood, as their 
homes were always subject to alarms. 
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W. H. Holmes. One of these was in the Montezuma Canon. 
The ruin occupies one of the small, isolated mesas, and was 
composed of a wall made up of long blocks, which were placed 
upright, similar to those already described, but the spaces 
between the uprights were filled with smaller rocks. The second 
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ruin was upon the Rio San Juan. It was a small pueblo situated 
upon a bench about fifty feet above the river. In the center of the 
building was a court seventy five feet wide, averaging forty feet in 
depth. Back of the court was a series of seven apartments, 
arranged in a semicircle, and outside of these other larger rooms. 
Extreme massiveness is indicated throughout the whole struc- 
ture. It was also of great age. 

In contrast with these is the two story cliff house, which has 
been described by Lewis W. Gunckel as situated on Butlers 
Wash. It shows the change from the communistic house back 
to the straggling village, as the houses were all separate, 
though the same elements of the village were retained. This 





TWO-STORY CLIFF HOUSE. 


house was furnished with a balcony and modern looking doors. 
Its roof was supported by timbers which stretched from the outer 
wall to the rocks in the rear. There are many such bouses in 
this. region. They indicate that the clan life had already been 
broken up. 

It is probable that at one time a dense population occupied the 
valleys of all the larger streams, such as the San Juan, including 
its branches, the Animas, La Plata, Chaco, the McElmo and 
Hovenweep, and the Rio Grande and its branches, the Gila and 
its branches, including the Verde, the Salt River, Colorado 
River, including the Little Colorado and the Chiquito, for there 
are ruined pueblos scattered over this region. Some of them 
“Great House Pueblos,” others “Boulder Mounds,” and still 
others “ Cliff Towns.” 

The most interesting pueblo of the ancient or early period is 
the one situated on the Animas River, near the little village of 
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Aztec, New Mexico. This was visited by Lieut. Rogers Birnie 
in 1875, by Mr. L. H. Morgan in 1877, Mr. L. W. Gunckel in 
1892, and descriptions given by each.’ The following is Mr. Mor- 
gan’s description: 


This pueblo is one of four situated within the extent of one mile, 
though there are four or five smaller, inferior ruins within the same area. 
It was five or perhaps six stories high [See Figure] and consisted of a main 
building 368 feet long, two wings 270 feet long, with a fourth structure 
made with two walls, which crossed from the end of one wing to the end of 
the other, and enclosed an open court in which was a large estufa. It was 
built in a terraced form and had its rooms arranged after the “honey- 
comb” pattern, but differed from others in that the partition walls stand 
out three or four feet like buttresses, and show that the masonry was 
articulated, and that the partition walls were continuous from front to 
rear, and the walls of the several stories rested upon each other. Every 
room in the main building was faced with stone, on the four sides, and had 
an adobe floor and wooden ceiling. Each room had two doorways and four 
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Fig. 12. PUEBLO ON THE ANIMAS. 


openings about twelve inches square, two on each side of the doorway near 
the ceiling. The openings were for light and ventilation. The neatness 
and the general correctness of the masonry is best seen in the doorways, 
some of which measure three feet, four inches, by two feet, seven inches. 
The rooms in all cases ran across the building, from the external court to 
the exterior wall, and were connected with those below by means of trap- 
doors and ladders, with those in front and back and at the side by door- 
ways, after the pattern in the present occupied pueblo of Taos. 

The families lived in the second and upper stories, and used the rooms 
below for storage and for granaries. Each family had two or four or six 
rooms, and those who held the upper rooms held those below. The number 
of apartments would make an aggregate of four hundred rooms. The house 
was a fortress, and also a joint tenement house of the Aboriginal American 
model, and indicated an ancient communism in living, practiced by large 
households (or clans) formed on the principle of Kin. It presented a great 
resemblance, in its general plan coll the arrangement of the rooms and 
courts, and especially in the style of building the walls, with alternate 





(1) For Lieut. Bernie’s description see Wheeler's Survey of 1875, page 178; Morgan's 
Houses and House Life, p. 173, Fig. 40; Illustrated American, May 28, 1892, article In 
Search of a Lost Race, p, 86. 
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courses of thin stone, to the ruined pueblos on Rio Chaco, about sixty mileg 
distant, described by Gen. J. H. Simpson. 


Near this pueblo is another, built in two sections, with a 
space about fifteen feet wide between them, though they were 
probably connected in the upper stories and inhabited as one 
structure, the openings between them forming a passage way 
resembling that still existing at Walpi and other Tusayan vil- 
lages. 

The largest of these buildings seemed to have an open court 
in the center in the form of a parallelogram. The most remark- 
able feature was the following: Midway between this pueblo 
and the larger one just described, is a circular ruin 330 feet in 
circuit, which seems to have consisted or two concentric rows of 
apartments, around an enclosed estufa, built of cobble stone and 
adobe mortar, which was probably used as a council house or 
assembly place for the entire Phratry. 

From the number and size of the houses there was probably 
a population of at least 5,000 persons at this settlement, who 
lived by horticulture. The supply of water for irrigation at the 
pueblo was abundant, as the valley of the Animas River is here 
broad and beautiful and about three miles wide, the river passing 
through the center of the valley. The cliff on each side of the 
plain is bold and mountainous, rising from 1,500 to 2,000 feet 
high. 

These pueblos, newly constructed and in their best condition 
must have presented a commanding appearance. From the 
material used in their construction, from their palatial size and 
unique design, and from the cultivated gardens’ with which they 
were undoubtedly surrounded, they were calculated to impress 
the beholder very favorably with the degree of culture to which 
the people had attained.” 

This description by L, H. Morgan is worthy of attention from 
the fact that he recognized the buildings as the abode of a phra- 
try? and suggests that here was a large agricultural settlement. 

It would seem from ali the accounts that have been written 
that there was here a group of pueblos which resembled those on 
the Chaco river to the south and those which are still occupied 
by the Tusayans and the Zunis. 





(1) That there were irrigating canals, which could eseape observation, is evident from 
a discovery which was made in 1896 by Sy D: D. Gaillard, U.S. A. It appears that a 
dam, five and one-half miles in length, in Grant County, New Mexico, composed of - 
mentary material, but having the appearance of great age, was found. The materials of 
the dam, the direction of its axis, the pepuserey of its slopes, the uniformity in eleva- 
tion of its crest, the fact that it joins high ground at both ends, and its location, would 
indicate that this remarkable earth work was of artificial construction ; but so gigantic 
is the work that it was taken for a natural ridge. 


(2) According to Mr. L. H. Morgan, a phratry wasa brotherhood composed of related 
clans, and was caused by a separation of a tribe into two divisions for social and relig- 
ious purposes, but implies ne geneqenite Se existence of a confederacy. The 
phratry was without governmental functions, these belong to the tribe, but it had 
much to do with social affairs. 
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It is not known whether there was any confederacy,’ but it 
seems probable that the clans or tribes who dwelt in the pueblos 
that are now in ruins were allied and the wonder is that they 
could have been driven off by the wild tribes. This was owing 
to the fact that each Pueblo was independent or under the direc- 
tion of a chief, but there was no organization which extended 
to the other Pueblos, or brought them under one head. This 
seems to have been the case even with the Iroquois or six tribes 
until the time that Hiawatha organized them into a confederacy. 

It would seem that the Pueblos were long beset by the wild 
tribes, for their style of erecting buildings in terraces surround- 
ing a court, with a wall in front of the court, was well adapted 
for protection against a lurking foe. There were also provisions 
made for defense against a sudden attack, as there were lookouts 
and towers on every high point, and some of the pueblos them- 
selves were situated on the mesas, where they could command 
extensive views of the valleys. 

“There were many signs of a prehistoric race which once lived 
and prospered in this region. On almost every prominent point 
are mounds of debris and rudely squared stones, which mark the 
houses of the people, all in a state of a far advanced ruin, with 
but few walls remaining intact, projecting above the mounds. 
The valley, if properly irrigated, is excellent land for farming 
and orchards, though there are, at present, few signs of irrigating 
canals. 

The forests are few and found only at great altitudes, but in 
the ledges and cliffs, which line and enclose the water courses, 
there were, everywhere, loose stone, lying in blocks, ready tor 
the builders’ hand. It was probably here that the early inhab- 
itants learned to build their dwellings of stone and that the com- 
munal houses or pueblos of stone first reached their pretentious 
dimensions. Among the most interesting of the relics which 
were left by the prehistoric people were the delicately formed 
arrow-points made from obsidian, jasper, moss-agate and flint of 
many and variegated tints and colors. Several pottery bowls, 
with red decorations, containing flint-knives; one cup shaped 
bowl with a long handle, and one or two mugs with a bent han- 
dle; vases with handles on either side, bottles, jars and mortars 
were found, all of which showed that the domestic pottery was 
generally decorated There are several other pueblos in this 
vicinity which illustrate the contrast between ancient and modern 
structures. One of these has been described by Mr. Gunckel. 
It is situated upon the La Plata, about three fourths of a mile 





(1) Where several pueblos were situated near each other on the same stream, the people 
-were of common descent, but they were not necessarily under a tribal or a confederate 
government. The tribes held ns festivals at particular seasons of the year, which 
were observed with forms of worship, dances and games. The medicine lodge, with the 
wild tribes, was the center of these observances; but among the Pueblos it was the kiva. 
Military operations were usually left to the action of the voluntary principle. 
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south of the Colorado State line, near the Reservation of the Utes. 
He says: 


“ It forms one of the most prominent and imposing points, from which 
the view up and down the river is magnificent. From any point in the ruins 
one can see fifty miles or more through the fertile valley, which extends 
along the La Plata, bounded on each side by mesas. The altitude of the 
ruins is 6,100 feet above the sea level, and 125 feet above the La Plata. 

It speaks well for the ancient builders of this communistic town that 
they chose such a favorable site for their abode, as it is near good water, 
high above the surrounding mesas, where the scenery was magnificent and 
here an enemy could be repulsed by a mere handful of men.” 

With all this they took the precaution to build a circular “watch 
tower,” 100 feet above and 300 feet westward of the town, on a high sand- 
stone promontory, thus doubly insuring the safety. From this tower one 
could see the approach of an enemy for miles away. The ruins contain 
about 100 rooms, and were originally about three stories in height, but the 
rooms were filled with accumulated dirt and stones. One peculiarity of the 
ruin was a double row of walls two feet apart, running parallel to each 
other, and evidently formed a passage way, or covered way, from one part 
to the other. 

One room on the west side seemed to have been used as a kiln for the 
baking of pottery. Near this was an estufa, measuring thirty-six feet 
across and of considerable depth. Several smaller estufas are situated on 
the north side of the ruin.” 

At one place about fifty feet from the ruins we were surprised to note 
a square, chimney-like hole, carefully walled upon all sides. It measured 
fourteen inches across and went down fully eight feet. It was neatly faced 
with hard stone and had a stone floor. At a depth of six feet it turned and 
formed a horizontal passageway. 


This air-passage is worthy of notice because of its resemblance 
to those found among the cliff-dwellings. It shows that the 
same style of constructing their estufas prevailed among the two 
classes of people. The pueblo near which it was found was in 
about the same state of ruin as those on the Chaco and the Ani- 
mas Rivers, and resembled those in many points. The estufa, 
however, was exactly like those found among the cliff-dwellings 
farther west, and shows that the people fled there after a pro- 
longed attack from the wild tribes. 





_ A feature which seemed to have also been found at the large pueblo on the Animas 
ver, 
Extract from Mr. Gunkel’s note book. 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION. 


It now appears very clearly that all the ancient chronicles 
in regard to the wall of Jerusalem were trustworthy. It had 
a very strong wall, made stronger by frequent towers or 
bastions. The wall ran all around the brow of Zion hill, 
crossing the Tyropzan valley, and then going northeasterly 
to the corner of the Temple enclosure. As it will be repre- 
sented on new maps, the present wall on the south side will 
be a nearly straight line, placed east and west, with a loop 
southward from its ends, like a bow with cord loosened. 
The space between the straight and the curved lines has 
been very little explored as yet, but at the Pool of Siloam 
Dr. Bliss has found the perfect formation of a very early 
Christian church, showing its whole plan. This place will 
be kept open, and will be one of the most interesting objects 
in or near the city. 

In all this work of uncovering walls, Dr. Bliss has found 
nearly nothing except the stones themselves, and nothing 
more could have been expected. If he should make thor- 
ough work of the valley in its higher reach, he would be 
working the most promising part of the city for historical 
remains; but it is very deep and hard work, compared with 
the exploration of a tell or mound, and of these, scores await 
the spade. I hope that he will persevere for a year in Jeru- 
salem and then go to Jericho. 

There is talk of extending the Jaffa-Jerusalem railway. 
It would be carried first still nearer to the city, and have a 
station at the Dung Gate, near the southwest angle of the 
the Temple area. Then it is proposed to run it around the 
southeast angle and across the Kedrow valley to the village 
of Siloam, and so eastward to the Dead Sea. The increas- 
ing development of tropical farming near Jericho probably 
leads to this plan, and, moreover, the Dead Sea may yet 
prove a mine of wealth in several ways. 

Dr. Conrad Schick has made a study of the roads leading 
from Jerusalem to Jericho; and has laid them out on a map 
published in the Statement for April. There are really three 
such roads—the northern, the southern, and the present one 
between them. There is reason for believing that David, 
fleeing from Absalom, went out and down by the southern 
road; that our Lord, coming up to Bethany to raise Lazarus 
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from the dead, took the southern road; and that, when He 
came up for the last time, he pursued the northern road to 
a certain point, then crossed behind Olivet to Bethany, 
rested there over the Sabbath, and entered Jerusalem by 
. the southern road. 

The discussion on the form of the Tabernacle still goes 
on, especially as to the ridge pole or ridge cord. There is 
nothing about Such a thing in the Biblical account, and 
there is nothing of the kind in our oriental tent. One of 
the difficulties with such a study results from the fact schol- 
ars start from occidental conceptions, and add more or less 
to the Biblical description in order to get their theory into 
form. Ido not believe that any reconstruction which puts 
so much into the plan can be right, and I therefore com- 
mend the modest little book, ‘‘The Tent of Meeting, Usu- 
ally called the Tabernacle,” by Mr. G. Wolworth Colton, 
published by Messrs. G. W. & C. B. Colton & Co., 312 
Broadway, New York. He begins with a small Bedouin 
tent, and keeps to that basis. The result is that he does not 
have a ridge at all, nor a roof like a barn, but he hasa 
graceful Oriental tent, the covering of which is supported in 
part by the three lines of planks, firmly fastened, and in front 
by the posts on which are hung the two veils. As the planks 
firmly support the canopy on the three sides, and the posts 
of the outer veil support it in front, we have only to consider 
the support of the center. For this we have the five posts 
of the inner veil, and also the stairs of the altars, table and 
lamp stand, which would probably be used as such supports 
are used now in an eastern tent. 

As the Suastica is being so much studied, and is found to 
have been in use all around the world, a request has been 
made in the Statement for definite information about all 
instances of it in Palestine, and the result will be communi- 
cated in due time. 

Circulars of the work of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
and its publication are furnished by me. I have everything 


on hand. THEODORE F. WRIGHT. 
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EDITORIAL. 
TWO DISTINGUISHED MEN. 


Two of the most prominent men in scientific circles have 
passed away within a few weeks of one another, one of 
them, the veteran archzologist of Canada, Dr. Horatio Hale, 
the other the noted naturalist, Prof. E. D. Cope. 

Both of these gentlemen were highly honored at the last 
meeting of the American Association held at Buffalo. Dr. 
Hale was not present, but was elected in general session as 
an honorary member, and words of high commendation were 
spoken as to his valuable work in connection with ethnology. 
Prof. E. D. Cope was there in the full strength of mature 
manhood, and presided with his usual grace and self-posses- 
sion, having been elected president at the Springfield 
meeting. 

Dr. Hale was born in Newport, N. H., in 1817, died at 
Clinton, Ontario, on December 28, 1896, in his eightieth 
year. His mother was the author of the most popular chil- 
dren’s poem in any tongue, ‘‘ Mary Had a Little Lamb.” His 
father was an eminent lawyer. He graduated from Harvard 
in 1837, and was appointed the same year as philolologist 
of Com. Wilkes’ Exploring Expedition, and his contribution 
on ethnography and philology formed the sixth volume of 
the Reports published in 1846. In 1870 he took down a 
vocabulary from the last survivor of the Tutelo tribe, which 
proved to belong to the Siouan stock. This was published 
in 1883 by the American Philosophical Society. The most 
valuable contribution which Dr. Hale ever furnished was 
read before the A. A. A. S., at Montreal in 1882, and pub- 
lished in the AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, of. April, 1883, 
entitled ‘‘Indian Migration as Evidenced by Language.” In 
this he identified the Cherokee as a member of the Iroquoian 
family. He also wrote the Iroquois Book of Rites, which 
was published in Brinton’s ‘‘Library of Aboriginal Litera- 
ture,” in 1883. Also a Report on the Blackfoot Tribes, 
published in 1886 by the British Association. Another article 
upon ‘‘Language a Test of Mental Capacity,” was published 
in the AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN and in the Proceedings of 
the Royal Society of Canada in 1891. 

Three other articles have appeared in this magazine: ‘‘The 
Iroquois Sacrifice of the White Dog,” January, 1885; ‘‘Man 
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in Language is the True Basis of Anthropology,” Vol. XV., 
1893; ‘‘The Schuylkill Gun and its Indian Motto,” Janu- 
ary, 1896. 

Dr. Hale was a conscientious and a thorough scholar, and 
has left behind him a large number of valuable contributions, 
whose titles cannot be given here. As a Christian gentle- 
man he was always courteous and kindly, never disturbed 
because others differed with him in opinion, or particularly 
ambitious to secure position, having confidence that whatever 
merit he had, would ultimately be recognized, which for- 
tunately proved true before his departure. 

Prof. E. D. Cope was born in Philadelphia in 1840, and 
died at his home in that city, April 12, 1897. He studied 
medicine at Philadelphia, and became Professor of Natural 
Science in Haverford College in 1866. He was employed 
by the Geological Survey of Ohio in 1868, and made his first 
western exploration in 1870. He became connected with 
Hayden’s Geological Survey in 1872, and the following year 
projected an expedition to Northeast Colorado. He was 
employed in the Wheeler Geographical Survey, and explored 
the Eocene and Jurassic beds of the Rockies. He collected 
the largest backbone animals with ambulatory limbs known. 

He was editor of the American Naturalist for many years, 
and established his reputation as a scientific man as much by 
this journal as by his reports to the survey. 

He was an evolutionist, and followed fast upon the tracks 
of Huxley, but was not so much of a controversialist as was 
that distinguished gentleman. He is widely known as the 
leader of the Lamarckian School, and showed many brilliant 
qualities as a philosopher as well as naturalist. His first 
collected philosophical essays were on the ‘‘Origin of the 
Fittest.” His last was entitled, ‘‘The Primary Factors of 
Organic Evolution,” published by the Open Court Publishing 
Company in 1896. The last of his contributions to science 
would fill up many pages, but must be omitted. 

His department was somewhat remote from anthropology, 
yet his acquaintance with natural history and geology led 
him up to man as the crowning work of nature and of God. 

His visits to Section H, of the A. A. A. S., were always 
welcome, for he furnished information about the ‘‘connect- 
ing links” which few others could. His theory in reference 
to the descent of man led him to keep constant track of all 
the discoveries of fossil man, and his acquaintance with 
other departments enabled him to see the bearings of the 
various discoveries of the Anthpologists. 

It is a singular fact that the editor of the Naturalist and 
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of the AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, while differing entirely in 
their religious views, and even in their scientific theories, 
were somehow drawn to each other, and were the warmest 
and closest friends. It shows how the love of truth may 
cement human hearts. We may differ in opinion, yet as the 
children of God, they may live up to the light they have, 
wait for further revelation as to the ‘‘origin of the species,” 
and ‘‘the creation of man.” Reverence for truth will nat- 
urally make a man humble. 

Prof. Cope, as man, was frank, honest and sincere. He 
was a thorough investigator, and has made his mark in the 
world. America is made poorer by the loss of such a man, 
not se much in dollars and cents, but in those qualities that 
are useful to society and of especial value in laying the 
foundations for science on which future generations may 


build. 


THE SUASTIKA IN AMERICA, 


The book by Mr. Thomas Wilson on the Suastika is exciting 
considerable attention. It appears that there were different forms 
of the Suastika in this country as well as in the far east, as the 
arms vary in shape, some of them being at right angles, others 


curved. The most common form is called the hooked cross or 
Suastika. Another form is called the ogee and still another the 
spiral. The Tetraskelion is a four-armed symbol with a solid 
and square center, and the Triskelis is a symbol with three arms. 
It is divided into two classes, spiral and volute. Another sym- 
bol has five arms. This is also divided into two kinds, spiral and 
volute. The Scandinavians call it ‘‘ Thors’ Hammer,” as the Greek, 
Latin and Thor crosses are represented in the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics by a hammer. 

The interpretation of the Suastika seems to vary in different 
countries. It is held to be the symbol of the Sun-god; of Agni, 
the Fire-god; the Rain-god, Indra, the Sky-god, and the god of 
light and forked lightnings; the generative principle, the fire 
generator and the birth of fire; the fire drill,and by some as a mod- 
ification ot Egyptian meander, which has no special significance. 

It is difficult to decide as to its significance in America, though 
judging trom its shape and its association with other symbols, 
especially the sun circle and the cross, we conclude it is designed 
to represent the revolution of the sky and is in reality a revolv- 
ing cross. In favor of this supposition is the fact, that the Suas- 
tika and the Triskelis are frequently seen on the inside of cir- 
cles; sometimes in the center of disks, and are arranged in such 
a way as to convey the idea of motion, the symbols of the sun 
and moon and the serpent all conveying the same idea of revo- 
lution. Sometimes the symbol of the cross is tound associated 

















SYMBOLS ON POTTERY FROM MISSOURI. 


The Serpent, the Fish, the Four Circles, the Phallic Symbol, the Cosmic Symbol, the Suastika, 
all representing the Elements, and the Nature Powers, such as water, earth, air or sky. 
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with the circle or sun-symbol, the cross being always the sign of 
the cardinal points and the four quarters of the earth. 

In some cases the looped square and the birds’ heads are out- 
side of the cross and circle, thus symbolizing the four quarters 
of the sky and the revolution of the sky. 
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SYMBOLS OF THE REVOLVING SKY. 


There is a constant transition from the cross to the Suastika, 
a part of the Suastika being in the centre of the cross; occasion- 
ally the arms of the cross are spread out, making an ogee figure, 
the Suastika itself being only a hooked cross. In one case there 
are the five dots in the Suastika; these remind us of the nails 
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SUASTIKA—HUMANIZED RAINBOW AND CLOUD SYMBOLS. 


Representatives of the Storm Cloud—Rainbow—Mountain Divinities—Sky Divinities— 
The Foaming Sea—The Suastika Repfesenting the Revolving Sky. 
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which were driven into the frame-work of the fire generator des- 
cribed by Schleimann, but there is no other evidence that the 
Suastika was a fire symbol. On the contrary, the use of the 
Suastika by the Navajoes and ancient Pueblos is always attended 
with myths concerning the sky divinities and symbols of the sky 
and clouds and mountains; the feathers symbolizing the clouds, 
human figures symbolizing the sky divinities, the Jerusalem cross 
symbolizing the water, the humanized rainbow symbolizing the 
arch of the sky. The same is true of the Suastika as used by 
the ancient Mexican and Maya tribes. With them the Suastika 
is used as a calendar symbol as well as a cosmic symbol. In 
one case the cross and the circle are combined, the arms of the 
cross are bent so as to form a circle, and are divided into thir- 
teen parts to symbolize the thirteen days of the week. This is 
called the “ Calendar Wheel from Duran.” It should be said 


SPIRALS AND LOOPS ON POTTERY—WIND SYMBOLS, 


that the Suastika is not as common a symbol among the Mayas 
as the cross, for the cross appears in all forms, the Maltese, the 
St. Andrews, the Greek, and the Latin, and is frequently embel- 
lished and ornamented with symbols. The revolution of the sky 
is symbolized by the serpent, among the Mayas, as seen in the 
calendar stone, but the division of the sky is represented by the 
cross, and the square. 

It is manifest that the Suastika was a universal symbol in 
America, but it symbolized a very different element here from 
that which it did in India, as it was there used to symbolizee fire: 
while here it symbolized the wind and sky. Still we learn both from 
Mr, Wilson’s pamphlet and from other sources that the Suastika 
in Corea, China, India, Caucasus and especially in Troy was 
used as a symbol of the revolving sky, the diverse shape of the 
arms, all conveying the same idea of motion. The spindle whorls 
from Troy have many curved arms, with a central hole, show- 
ing that the idea of motion was to be represented. 

The curved Triskelis on a fragment of ash wood, found ina 
Crannog of Scotland, and in fact all the ogee Suastikas, wherever 
they appear, convey this idea of revolving motion. 
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It has been maintained by C. C. Willoughby that all of these 
figures symbolize the wind, and as proof of it reference is made 
to the ogee Suastika, among the Siouan tribes, but the coil is 
more properly a wind symbol, while the Suastika, at least among 
the Navajoes and the Pueblos, refers to the sky divinities, the 
terraced caps, and feather head-dresses and black backs, symbol- 
izing the clouds, but the spear in the head symbolizing the 
lightning. The Cosmic symbol also confirms the thought that 
the hooked cross symbolizes the revolution of the sky, rather 
than the wind. This symbol generally consists of a circle and a 
cross, though among the Mayas there are four cross-hatched 
loops outside of the circle, and four alternate loops, thus making 
a Maltese and a St. Andrews Cross, the interior of the circle 
sometimes being without a figure. 

We may say that the spiral and loops on the Mound-builders’ 
pottery and the loops in the serpent gorgets may represent the 
wind, but the suastikas which are used in the circles are more 
likely to represent the revolving sky. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Rulers of the Sea, The Norsemen in America from the Tenth to the 
Fifteenth Century, by Edwin Neukomm; Illus.; Pub. by Estes & Lau- 
riat, Boston. 


This book begins with expressions of surprise, felt by the author upon vis- 
iting the great library at Rouen, France, when he was introduced to the presi- 
dent of the Geographical Society, M. Gabriel Gravier, and found that so much 
had been collected and written upon the subject of the voyages of the Norsemen, 
and especially of their visit to the coast of North America. 

He spent all the spring, the summer and autumn in sifting the material 
furnished, and seems to have written this book with a running pen, not stop- 
ping to clear up the disputed points or to unravel the knotted questions, seek- 
ing only to give the most striking incidents in these ancient voyages. 

He has made an interesting book and furnished a narrative which will be 
valuable to many readers, The style is not that of a critical historian but that 
of a narrator, who is bent upon making his story impressive and fascinating. 
There is, however, enough of the critical about it to make the book reliable in 
its facts, and the reader who wants to know about the voyages, in their succes- 
sion, and learn about the connected events will find the book valuable. There 
is no part of American history that is really more fascinating than this. It fills 
the same place which the story of Homer does to the history of Greece, and the 
same as the story of Hengis and Horsa does to the history of England. The 
story is full of adventures, the characters are somewhat shadowy and uncer- 
tain, but the records are sufficiently definite to bring before us the dim outlines 
of the coast from Greenland south to the mouth of the St. Lawrence, the 
island of New Foundland and as far as Martha’s Vineyard, and to give us pic- 
tures of the Esquimaux, who then dwelt upon the shores of New England, and 
frequently visited the places that have since become historic. 

There is no discussion in the book in reference to the places, which some have 
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sought to identify as the ‘‘ Land Falls,” though the narrative is brought down 
to the time of the Zeno brothers, and the voyages which immediately preceded 
Columbus. 

The publishers have furnished some beautiful and striking illustrations 
which befit the story, and make the style of publishing and writing harmonious, 

There are many young persons and lovers of history who will take up 
this book and be charmed with it, and it may lead to a further study of the 
early voyages. The work upon the whole is to be commended. 


History of Ancient Peoples. By Willis Boughton. Published by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York., 1897. 


The author of this book presents a novel theory in reference to the human 
family and its division into races, and the peopling of the earth by the races. 

His opinion seems to be that the first man was black, and that his descen- 
dants constituted the black race. The differentiation of the genus homo was 
wholly prehistoric, and the ‘‘ black belt” was quite extensive. It embraced a 
large portion of Africa, the greater part of southern Asia and nearly all of 
southwestern Europe. The primitive home of the black race is identified with 
that of primitive man, of which the Constadt and Cromagnon are good specimens, 

A new race, however, originated and spread over the globe, claiming at the 
hands of its predecessors all the knowledge and advancement that they had 
been able to wrench from nature. This is called the Yellow race, and to it 
belonged the Furfooz, Neolithic man in Europe, the Basques, the Etruscans, 
the Hittites, the Chinese, the Japanese, the American Indians, Huns, Mongols 
and Turks. In other words all of that class of people which sometimes go 
under the general name of Turanians. 

The American Indians are neither blacks nor whites but they belong to the 
same stock as the Sumero Accads of Southern Asia and the Hittites of western 
Asia as well as the Chinese of eastern Asia—a stock which is now acknowledged 
to have given the earliest civilization to the world. 

The White race is the one with which we are the most familiar, as it is the 
one with which ancient history begins and with which history is likely to end. 

The White race, according to this author, includes the Hamites, the Semites 
and the great Aryan race or the Indo European. The Hamites are divided 
into Libyans, Ethiopians, Egyptians, including the Hyksos kings. 

The Semites include the Syrians, Phoenicians, Carthagenians, Hebrews, 
Canaanites, Elamites and Assyrians—a history of which race is contained in 
the Scriptures. 

This book is divided into four parts as follows: Part I, The Earth People. 
Part II, The History of the Yellow Races. Part III, The Hamites. Part IV, 
The Semites; and a brief history is given under each head. The author has 
availed himself of the latest discoveries and researches in reference to pre- 
historic man and the ancient races. He has drawn extensively from the differ- 
ent writers whose names have become well known, though many of the best 
writers in the different departments have not been studied, at least their names 
are not mentioned. This gives the book the character of a summary of recent 
information, rather than a book of original research. 

It will be convenient as a hand-book to the reader who wants to know the 
latest views as to the different races of the East. The most unsatisfactory part 
of it is that which relates to the earliest races and especially the prehistoric, for 
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no one can tell what the color of these races was, as they are known only by 
their relics, a few bones and skulls which have been discovered in gravels and 
caves, 

The theory has been advanced that the Antediluvians were identical with 
the Paleolithic race of Europe; the Post-diluvians were identical with the 
Neolithic race, the Historic races were all whites, the blacks having survived 
the ‘‘ flood,” which was local; the ‘‘ yellows” having transmitted the inven- 
tions and arts which existed before the Flood. 

It is a very pretty theory, but the question is, is it borne out by the facts? 

The publishers have illustrated the book with many cuts, which include 
scenes in America, in Egypt, Mesopotamia, Babylonia to show the extent of ter- 
ritory which was covered by the different races, and is embraced in this sketch 
of the earliest or most ancient history of mankind. 


The Story of the Natives of British India, By R. W. Frazer, L.L. B., T. C.S., 
Lecturer on Telegu and Tamil, University College, New York. G P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1897. 

‘* Who the first inhabitants of India were, we know not, The only records 
they have of their existence are the chipped flint, or quartzite arrow-heads, 
scrapers and axes dug up to-day in the alluvial deposits of the great river val- 
leys.” ‘‘ These primeval people were gradually driven by other invading races 
to the lofty mountain ranges, where their descendants still live; nearly twenty 
millions of human beings, consisting of these living fossils of primeval times, 
have been grouped together and called Dravidians.”’ 

Their language shows affinities with the Ugrian, Finnish, and the ancient 
Medic, seen in the Behistun Inscriptions. They are supposed by some to be 
the survivors of a great race which inhabited a submerged continent, between 
India and Madagascar. 

The first invading race was the Aryan, who entered India about the time of 
Abraham, some 2,000 years B. C. They gradually conquered ‘‘ the land of the 
five rivers,” and spread the civilizing influence of their high culture over the 
entire East. 

The system of caste had its origin from this conflict between the races. 

There were waves of population and of religion, which afterward swept over 
the region; first the Greek, next the Mohammed, and last the Britton, who 
gained the ascendancy. 

It was after the time of the discovery of America that India really became 
known to the world, though the route by which eastern products could reach 
the cities of the Mediterranean had been kept open for many centuries. 

The Portuguese were the first voyagers who reached the coast of India, 
which Columbus set out to find. 

Vasco de Gama rounded the Cape of Good Hope and sailed eastward instead 
of westward. The news of the wealth of India reached England through the 
letters of Thomas Stevens, the first Englishman who ever visited India, and 
who became president of the Jesuit college. 

The Dutch were monopolizing the trade of the East, but the merchants of 
London received the ‘‘ Charter of Incorporation of the East India Company” 
on the 31st of Decemper, 1600 A. D., and soon became the ruling power. The 
Mogul emperors reigned up to the year 1707. They were the descendants of 
Tamerlane, and had amassed great fortunes. The fiercest contest was not with 
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these emperors alone, but with the French, who were dictators over the affairs 
‘and ruled in the name of Chanda Sahib. 

The capture of Calcutta and the terrible tragedy of the ‘‘ Black Hole” 
occurred about 1750. Lord Robert Clyde was the ruling spirit. The name 
of Lord Hastings came into great prominence about this time and the history 
of British India began. 

This history has become known to all English speaking people through the 
‘essay of Lord Macauly and the Memoir of Hedley Vicars, and other books. 
The readers of this book will, however, find a summary of the History of India 
from the beginning, which is very instructive. It is comprehensive and full, and 
very graphic throughout, but space will not permit further sketch of its contents. 


The Suastika, the Earliest Known Symbol and Its Migration, with Observations 
on the Migrations of Certain Industries in Pre-Historic Times. 


From the Report of the U.S. National Museum for 1894, Washington, Government Print- 
ing Office, 1895. 


The subject of the migration of Symbols has great interest to the Amer- 
ican Archeologist, especially as it has a direct bearing upon the mooted 
question of contact with other countries in pre-historic times. 

This treatise is likely to settle the question and to convince the most 
skeptical that there was such a contact. 

The author begins with a description of the different forms of the Suas- 
tika, which are found in Oriental countries. He includes under the general 
head the “Spiral Volute,” some of them four armed, some of them three 
armed (called the triskelis), five armed, some with ogee arms, and the circle 
in the middle ; others alternating with a Greek fret and rosettes. He quotes 
from the Count d’Alviella, whose book, Za Migration des Simboles, has already 
become a standard authority, also from Dr. Schleimann, Prof. Sayce, Dr. 
Brinton, and others, and shows that the Suastika was found in Cyprus as 
early as 1300 B. C. in Egypt, in Greece, in Troy, in Cracou, Russia, in Japan, 
Corea, China, in Thibet, Bombay, India, in Chaldea, in Babylonia, in Ar- 
minia, in Africa, and many other historic countries. 

As to pre-historic Europe, he refers to the “ hut urns” of the Etruscans, 
the pottery of the Swiss Lake Dwellers; the Runic inscriptions of the 
Scandinavians ; bronze relics of Ireland ; fragments of wood from the Cran- 
nogs of Scotland; the fibulas or bronze brooches of Scandinavia. All of 
these show that the Suastika was used in the Neolithic age, and during that 
and the bronze age, was distributed throughout the Eastern hemisphere. It 
was common in America during pre-historic times and was very prominent 
among all the Neolithic relics which have been discovered, some of which 
have the marks of native handiwerk, but a few show the influence of an in- 
truded symbolism. Many Suastikas had been gathered from the mounds 
long before those in Ohio, and archzologists had been familiar with them 
for years. 

Some of them were found engraved upon the shell gorgets, taken from 
the mounds in Tennessee ; others had been noticed in the pottery ornamen- 
tation of the Pueblos and Cliff-dwellers, and the sand paintings of the 
Navajoes, and in the carved altars of the Mexicans, the woven garments of 
the Peruvians, and, in fact, in nearly every part of the American continent. 
In all of these the Suastika seems to have borne the American touch; for it 
is placed upon material which was characteristic of the different sections ; 
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shell and copper having been used by the Mound-builders; colored sand 
and feathers by the Cliff-dwellers and Navajoes; sculptured stone and stucco 
by the tribes of Mexico; wrought gold by the tribes of Nicaragua ; woven 
cloth by the aucient Peruvians. 

The Suastika is always a mythologic symbol in America and is associated 
with other symbols which are myth bearers. One objection to the migra- 
tion theory might be raised, in the fact that there are so few Suastikas in 
the northwest coast. Still the migration may have taken place by way of 
Polynesia, and it may be that other symbols were myth bearers for these 
peoples. 

Dr. Wilson has found an engraved shell, in the musuem at Washington, 
which was taken from the Great Toco mound in Tennessee, on which is 
seen a seated figure, which reminds one, at once, of Buddha, the “ hero god,” 
whose worship has extended all over Asia. 

The style is different from other aboriginal images, the slim waist, the 
winged arms, the crossed legs, the long feet, the triangular dress, the gen- 
eral attitude and appearance. 

The fineness of the work in the bone carvings reminds us of the bone 
carvings of the Japanese, though the copper stencils in the Hopewell mound, 
which contain clover leaves as symbols, remind us of the ornaments which 
prevailed in the churches of Europe in Medieval times. Dr. Wilson main- 
tains, strangely, that the Suastika was unknown in the time when the 
Dutch and English traders were in the Mississippi valley, and regards it un- 
likely that it was introduced by the traders or missionaries, but the fact is, 
that the early missionaries were very familiar with European symbols, and 
it is not unlikely, that American savages would borrow them and mingle 
them with their own. 

Dr. Wilson thinks that there may be a duplication of the cross by distant 
peoples, but disputes the point that the Suastika is a design, which was likely 
to be invented anywhere, and considers it absurd that it came from basketry. 

The migration of classic symbols, such as the “Sacred Tree,” the “Sacred 
Cone,” the “ Nile Key,” the “Winged Globe,” the “Double-Headed Eagle,” 
the “ Greek Fret,” throughout Europe, Asia and Africa, furnishes an argu- 
ment in favor of the Asiatic origin of the same symbols when found in 
Ameriza. 

If these symbols in Scandinavia and Europe are traced back to an early 
Aryan origin and are everywhere expressive of the cosmogonies of the East, 
why should the symbols, when found in America, which have the same gen- 
eral form and significance be ascribed to an independent aboriginal origin. 

This monogram will be prized, no doubt, as it is the best that has been 
written upon the subject. 


We have received the following books from the publishers, and will 
review them in the next number: 


The ——_ Tree, by Mrs. J. H. Philpot. MacMillan Company, New York, 


A History of China, by S. Wells Williams, LL. D. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1897. 

The Mycenean Age, by Dr. Chrestos Tsountas and J. Irving Manatt, Ph. 
D., LL. D. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston and New York, 1887. 

Contributions to the Sctence of Mythology, Vols, I and II, by F. Max Mul- 
ler. Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 1897, 





